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THE CONSERVATIVE DISASTER, AND 
WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 


GREAT prominence has been given lately in the Unionist Press to 
letters, written from all parts of the country, endeavouring to explain 
the real cause of the overwhelming and totally unlooked-for rout of 
the party at the recent General Election. All the writers, however, 
differ in their opinion as to the cause of the disaster. One ascribes 
it to the intense aversion of the country to “protection” in any 
form or shape; another tells us it was entirely due to the Chinese 
labour question; while another puts it down to the unpopularity 
of the late Government’s Education Bill of 1902; and many others 
express the opinion that want of proper organisation of the party 
was alone responsible for the catastrophe at the polls. 

‘Doubtless each and all of these factors added their quota to the 
general result: but such a revolution of feeling as we have just 
witnessed can only be attributed to a fundamental and deliberaté 
change in the ideas of the electorate of the country. What, how- 
ever, strikes a casual reader of the correspondence so forcibly, is 
the hopeless inability of the writers to fathom the real cause of the 
disaster, which is plainly a verdict against Government for party 
purposes, as opposed to the interests of the country itself. Another 
noteworthy feature of the correspondence is, that none of the writers 
seem at all concerned to ascertain the best policy on which to 
re-unite for the good of the country. It is merely, “ What is the best 
policy now for us to adopt in order to re-unite the party and bring 
it back to power?” In fact, “ What can we do to be saved ?” 

- And herein lies the key to the real cause of the disaster. Since 
the lamented decease of the late Lord Salisbury, the Conservative 
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leader has manifested far more concern in keeping the party 
together than he has for the introduction of remedial legislation for 
the good of the country ; while so great has been the self-sufficiency 
of the party itself, engrossed as it was with fiscalitical conundrums, 
that the fact that the country had recovered from its war-fever, and 
begun to think for itself, never appeared to strike it at all; although 
the former was quietly preparing to revenge itself at the first 
opportunity, on what it considered to be an unwarranted retention 
of office and power, long after the mandate on which the late 
Government was elected, had expired. The fiscal question, too, 
originally started to distract public attention from the many blunders 
of the Government, instead of serving the purpose for which it was 
intended, sprang a veritable mine under the feet of the party at the 
polls, where probably only a mild rebuff was originally contem- 
plated. For the public thoroughly realised that the interest 
of the country were being made subservient to the interests of 
party; while it was seen that appointments to the great offices of 
State were made, not so much for the ability or talent of those 
appointed, as they were for the purposes of party discipline, and the 
necessity of keeping it together at all costs. They perceived, in 
fact, that government had come to mean merely a game of political 
skill, in which evasion and equivocation were necessary to success ; 
while the highest feat of all was the outwitting of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons. 

It is not difficult, then, to realise that such tactics have been 
resented by the country, and recoiled on the heads of the party 
itself, The stern and respected Constitutionalism of the late Lord 
Salisbury has given place to an opportunist régime, in which party 
triumph has counted more than efficiency in government. And if 
Conservatism is ever to regain its former position in the country, it 
must reconstitute itself more in harmony with the twentieth-century 
requirements of a thoroughly up-to-date Democracy, which is no 
longer dependent on what it is told by the publican over a mug of 
beer at his counter. The Democracy of the country has com- 
menced to think and judge for itself ; and the wisest policy, there- 
fore, for the Conservatives now to pursue, is to drop the entire 
fiscal bogey, and seek to re-unite the party on a strong policy of 
social reform. or why should it be thought that Liberals only 
have a monopoly of ideas for social reform ? 

The real cause, then, of the Conservative rout, is easily traced 
to the placing of party interests before those of the country ; which 
always prefers great principles to smart party /inesse on the part 
of its rulers. There is little doubt, too, that in their anxiety to 
keep the party together at all costs, the late Government alienated 
the sympathy of many Irish Unionists. Contracts were broken by 
them, and leases brought into the Land Court; while many Unionists 
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are still of opinion that a Home Rule Parliament in Dablin would 
be preferable to the late policy of trying to kill Home Rule with 
kindness; and that the fate of the loyalists is safer under a Liberal 
Government than it ever could be under a Government that was 
ready to sacrifice everything, including its friends, to party 
necessity. 

It has been said, that the probable effect of the recent revola- 
tion at the polls, will be to divide the electorate, in the future, into 
two main groups, viz., Protectionist and Socialist ; but it is very 
unlikely that the Socialism of the present House of Commons 
means anything more than thee arnest desire, on its part, to insure . 
fair play and the right to live and thrive, to the labouring classes ; 
and a determination to make a final effort to solve the great problem 
of the unemployed and deserving poor. After all, it is only natural 
that the country should desire a period of domestic legislation after 
so long a period of government devoted to Foreign politics, war 
scares, scandals, and fiscal gyrations. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten, that a Democratic 
government has no more right to trample on the rights of a minority, 
and legislate solely in the interests of party, than a Conservative 
government has to legislate for the higher classes alone, when these 
happen to be the dominant party in the country. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the Unionist party would, under any other system of 
government except that by “party,” be entitled to a far larger 
number of seats in the House of Commons than it holds at present, 
—so much so, indeed, that if each vote cast for the party had an 
equal value, it should number at least 270 Members instead of 150, 
as it now does, in the new House of Commons. This proves that, 
only through a system of non-party government, cana minority, 
however strong, obtain that adequate representation, to which, 
in the best interests of the State, it is surely entitled. Had the 
late Liberal Opposition, for example, been given the number of 
Members to which it was entitled by the votes cast for it in 1900, 
the legislation of the late Government would have been very different 
to what it was. 

If the present Government, with its enormous majority, and 
dependent as it is for this on the Labour vote, were to legislate in a 
purely party or Socialistic spirit, doubtless they too would share the 
same fate as the lateGovernment. A policy of Socialism, pure and 
simple, would be the signal for all moderate men from all parties 
to join together in defence of their rights, and would herald the 
immediate downfall of party government in this country; while the 
Socialists would then be left in a huge minority. 

It appears, then, that party government is on its final trial; for 
the rout of the Conservative party, together with the enormous 
power placed in the hands of the Liberal party, and the greatly 
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increased representation of Labour in the new Parliament, offer a 
very great temptation to class legislation, the spoliation of property, 
and over-taxation of capital. The Conservative disaster, points, 
undoubtedly, to the dawn in the near future, of a new era of 
government for this country, in which party will not count, but 
efficiency will; and which, instead of dividing the electorate periodic- 
ally and necessarily into two hostile camps, will, on the contrary, 
seek to reconcile the interests of both extremes, How long party 
government will last, depends much on the new Parliament just 
returned to Westminster. But if the parliament which follows it 
contains, as some say it will, some 200 Labour Members and Socialist 
representatives, then the doom of party government is certain. 
The following, written now some thirty years ago by James 
Anthony Froude, is very appropriate to-day. He says: 


“ Party Government—the crown and glory of the British Constitution 
—is a peculiar structure, and involves a peculiar assumption. It assumes 
that in Great Britain, and indeed everywhere, since we invite all mankind 
to follow our example, there are two kinds of thought—two principles on 
which intelligent men form their judgment on political affairs, one or other 
of which every public man will adopt, but in no case will adopt both. 
Nature has created us with two eyes, but in matters of State, either of 
necessity or deliberately, we must extinguish one. We must be either hot 
or cold; Liberal or Conservative; advocates of change, or advocates of 
resistance to change. It assumes that the leading representatives of these 
opposing principles shall be men, if not of equal ability, yet of a first-class 
order ; yet all the while it must be the business of their antagonists to 
persuade the country that the party on the Government benches misunder- 
stand the public interests, are incapable of their duties, are misled by 
prejudice, tradition, or particular interest or ambition. Whether the charges 
against them be true or not, their rivals must so represent them ; must 
endeavour in season and out of season, in parliament or on platform, in 
pamphlet or leading article, from the day they enter upon office, to under- 
mine their stability, and destroy the respect of their countrymen for them. 
The nation is assumed to be wiser than its leaders. The leaders are to 
see but one side of a public question; the nation is to see both, and to 
decide as it sees fit between them. Such a system is, to say the least 
of it, extremely artificial. Able statesmen can usually see further than 
the multitude. And yet we expect them to be forbidden to have opinions 
in detail. They are employed by half the nation to beat the other half, 
and are to know no other obligation.” 


The above strikes us with great force and significance, when we 
reflect that we now have an electorate which thinks, reads, and 
judges for itself; while governments alone are still expected to reason 
on purely party lines. 

With the dawn of the new era, government will be composed of 
all the best and ablest men of the day, irrespective of old party 
labels—all, in fact, who are able and willing to serve the country. The 
twentieth century requires a government which is able and willing to 
strike a just mean between extremes, and the many difficult ques- 
tions now demanding solution. It requires a government that will 
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seek to reconcile with even-handed justice the interests of capital 
and labour—not necessarily to be divorced the one from the other ; 
and able and willing to solve the great problems of Militarism 
and Socialism, in a spirit devoid of all class and party bias. For 
thus only can we hope to see the country steered safely, and without 
revolution, through the many difficulties and dangers which now 
confront it. 
Dup.ey S. A. Cossy. 





IMPERIALISM, NATIONALISM, AND 
INTERNATIONALISM. 


NaTIONALISM and internationalism, or, as some will have it, 
nationalism versus internationalism, is the question, and will be more 
so in the near future, which occupies, or ought to occupy, the minds 
of our statesmen, publicists, and all those who have the public 
welfare at heart. m 

Wars are of two kinds, international and civil. Many rulers 
do not consider the latter wars; they call them crimes: moralists 
call, with a few exceptions, the former crimes. 

Without nations there would be no nationalism and no inter- 
national wars. In spite of what is said by poets and others who 
glorify war, amongst them the special servants of the Prince of 
Peace, to provoke war is the greatest crime on earth. 

Our Empire builders think that, with the exception of their own 
special kind of nationalism, be it British, be it German or American, 
nationalism is declining. Statesmen are rare, and politicians are 
only able to look around them through their own spectacles. It 
may be that they take them off at times, and that, with fear and 
trembling, they see things as they really are; but it would not do 
to let others know ; so on go the spectacles again, and everything 
around assumes a yellow, red, or other shade, according to the colour 
of the glasses worn; and, of course, itis only right to believe what 
you see with your own eyes, and to make others believe it. 

When looking at things from a detached point of view, the 
observer will notice that nationalism is stronger than ever: and 
who has caused this? Nobody but the man with the spectacles. 
Look at Poland, Finland, Hungary ; while nearer home Welsh and 
Irish nationalism are also stronger than ever—the Gaelic League 
is but a growth of recent years. The young nations across the seas, 
of which we are so proud, their nationalism is year by year becom- 
ing more intensified, and will doubtless continue to grow slowly 
and steadily. But should it happen that some one at home looks 
at them through the wrong spectacles, their nationalism will shoot 
forth like a strong young tree, and the fruit will not be to our 
liking. 

Look at Boer nationalism, which was drooping. The wrong 
spectacles were put on. The fertiliser has been at work, and 
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nationalism is stronger there than ever. You may not see it. If 
you want to destroy a plant of that description, you must uproot it. 
That could not be done, and history will show the consequences. 

It is strange, but while some are building large empires—and 
they seem to succeed, because we see around us big empires, and 
where there was formerly but an agglomeration of small states 
there are now compact bodies—while it seems the age of big 
empires, we also notice a new awakening among the smaller nation- 
alities, What will the twentieth century be—a century of large 
empires, or small nationalities ? 

And it is also strange that most of the friends of internationalism 
are glad to welcome the struggles of the small nationalities. This 
seems contradictory. It would seem that the larger the number 
of nations the more difficult it would be to bring about inter- 
nationalism. But there it is; the birth or the regeneration of a 
state is greeted with every sign of joy by the apostles of inter- 
national peace and brotherhood, How can this be explained ? 

This second question is easier to answer. ‘The friends of inter- 
nationalism greet the small states as allies against their common 
foe, against aggressive imperialism. Aggressive imperialism means 
the sowing of antipathy, the breeding of hatred. While imperialism 
holds its sway, international goodwill must hide its head. Which is 
nobler, imperialism or international goodwill ? Can they exist side 
by side? No, they cannot. They may for a short time, but not 
for long. Imperialism is egotism. The motives may be pure, but 
they will not bear analysation. ‘I'he imperialist is wont to tell you 
that he conquers others for their benefit. Those of his way of 
thinking may believe it; at all events some, or a great many of 
them, do. But who has appointed the imperialist to act the rdéle 
of benefactor of mankind, to bestow these objects, which in his eyes 
appear to be such great benefits, while to resist such benefits others 
gladly lay down their lives? Who has appointed him? Solely 
he and his egotism. To hear some of the imperialists talk, it would 
seem as if they really and truly believed that their beneficiaries 
ought tothank them if they run a bayonet through them; and if 
the imperialists do not quite think that, they do believe that their 
beneficiary is a fool or a knave for resisting them, and that he only 
receives his deserts for doing so. I prefer the man who openly 
declares that he wants the goldfields and the territories. 1 under- 
stand him, and can admire his openness, 

But let the imperialist, who thinks that he has a mission to benefit 
mankind, not imagine that he is something new in the history of 
the world. The Christian in the Middle Ages who tore out his 
fellow Christian’s heart with red-hot tongs, was sincere in his belief 
that he acted at the behest of God, and that it was for the sufferer’s 
benefit to induce him by every possible means to adopt the faith of 
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his tormentor. The latter was as sincere in his belief as the modern 
imperialist, but he was not as egotistical. 

Even the sincerest believer in the beneficiary imperialist doctrine 
will, however, find it difficult to defend the bestowing of such benefits 
on the unwilling or willing recipients, as that of opium on the 
Chinese, and of gin on other “ natives.” 

We have found that those who speak of internationalism versus 
nationalism are wrong. Itis internationalism versus imperialism, 
and nationalism versus imperialism ; not that internationalism and 
nationalism fight side by side—far from it; they contain in them- 
selves what is antagonistic to each other. 

When nationalism asserts itself and hinders imperialism in pur- 
suing its devastating course, when troubles within his own borders 
prevents the imperialist from casting his jealous or envious eye 
across the said borders, then internationalism has-time to prosper. 
When nationalism fights, be it by constitutional means, be it by 
open revolt, and gains further liberties, then it assists inter- 
nationalism ; for liberty is the sustenance of internationalism, and 
as the craving for liberty is planted in every human breast, so 
internationalism cannot be suppressed, and will come. 

It will be said that others may benefit by copying English liberty, 
and it will be asked, How can England benefit by the liberties 
which, for instance, the Russians are gaining for themselves? A 
nation cannot gain without its neighbours gaining. If the nations 
surrounding us gain in wealth, we must necessarily also gain in wealth, 
because it is impossible to confine wealth to one country; it will 
overflow; it cannot be kept within bounds; the more prosperous a 
country the more will it buy from its neighbours. What would 
suit Canada better—a United States ten times as rich as they are 
now, or a barren desert in their place? As it is with wealth, so it 
is with freedom of action and freedom of thought (expressed), only 
more so; even less than wealth can these be confined within 
arbitrary boundaries. 

And do not let us be so sure of our position. England has been 
asleep for the last twenty years, and when a nation does not progress, 
it goes back; there is no standing still for a nation. In municipal 
matters we have woke up, and on rubbing our eyes we have seen 
that our friends on the Continent have in many matters gone forward 
and left us far behind! Let us beware that this does not happen 
with regard to our liberties. What is liberty? Liberty is not a 
mate acquiescence in things as they are. ‘ Britons never shall 
be slaves.” Let ussee that it really isso. You hear every day of 
Britons working from early morn till late at night for a miserable 


1 It is all the more to the credit of many of our municipalities that, in spite of the 
wave of reaction which has swept over the country, they have made so brave a fight 
for progress. 
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pittance, not knowing what the morrow may have in store for them. 
Then, again, there is the commercial clerk or the shop-assistant, a 
man of irreproachable character, who has worked for his firm for 
twenty or even thirty years. Has he got liberty? Is it simply 
a question of barter and exchange? Is it, as some say, “I give 
you my work, and you give me my wages”? A fair and equitable 
exchange, it will be said. It is nothing of the kind. Should there 
be a dispute, is the clerk at liberty to leave and take his work 
elsewhere? Has he got that liberty? No, he has not. In nine 
cases out of ten the employee could not take his work elsewhere, 
because there would be nowhere to take it tofor a man of his age. 
In most cases it means that he has to put up with the wishes, - 
whether just or otherwise, the fanciss, the insults, the orders of his 
employers, in the carrying out of which he knows that he is not 
acting as he would, as an honourable man, act in his private life, or 
choose the prospect of spending the rest of his life with his wife 
and family in the workhouse, after months of weary struggles and 
heartbreaking endeavours to stave off the evil day. That is slavery, 
and as worse evils have been done away with, this will also have to 
be done away with, For those who have not the time to study the 
social condition of England in former years, it is only necessary to 
read Smollett or Dickens, Many people then, as the average man 
does now, thought that the abuses which then existed were the 
natural state of things, and could not be removed. They have 
disappeared, and so will the wrongs mankind is still suffering from. 

And the well-to-do are not free. The government of a country 
rests with a small number of men. At a moment's notice they 
can commence .a war and risk all you possess and hold dear, It 
is not so many years since that one of these men tried to bluff, 
to use the term he did, and everybody in this country is still 
paying for his mistake, It is evident that he had not the slightest 
conception of the character of the people he had to deal with. 
As long as a man is at the mercy of such men he is not free. 

The Aliens Act may also deprive some English men and women 
of their liberty when returning to their home without the neces- 
sary papers. In former times, when England was supposed to be 
the model for other nations to copy, nothing distinguished the 
free-born Englishman from the foreigner more than that the latter 
always had to carry a number of ‘‘ papers” to identify himself 
and satisfy the authorities. It is not so long ago that the 
Englishman spoke with contempt of those papers, and with con- 
tempt and pity of conscription. 

Bat to return to the point where we started from: Which will 
win, internationalism, nationalism, or imperialism ? 

Some say that the first will be borought about by the influence 
of the teaching of Jesus Christ ; that under the sign of the cross 
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we are going forward to an age of universal brotherhood. It is 
painful to hurt the feelings of the many good and excellent men 
who call themselves Christians, and who are working and striving 
hard to bring about peace and goodwill on earth ; but I do not think 
that peace and goodwill will be brought about by Christianity. 
Christianity has been tried and been found wanting. If the 
preachers had set peace and goodwill on earth, which I take to be 
the sum and substance of the teaching of the Prince of Peace, 
above everything else, peace and goodwill would have reigned on 
earth for many a century; and if the Gospel of the Master is not 
powerful enough to fill them with this one desire, then I cannot 
believe it to be God-inspired. 

Christianity has had the opportunity for these long centuries ; 
it has failed, and must now make room for something else, 

It will be brought about by the striving for two goals: the 
moral goal of liberty, the matter-of-fact goal of self-interest; and 
one of the means by which these goals will be attained is inter- 
national Socialism. 

I have shown that even we in England cannot deem ourselves in 
possession of liberty, and in this and in other countries the fight 
will go on, either by what are called constitutional means, or when 
they fail by open rupture and bloodshed. The fight will not be 
nation against nation, but class against class, and it will be liberty 
that the fighting is for. The destinies of the many shall no longer 
rest in the hands of the few. 

As the desire for liberty will be the driving force with some, so 
self-interest will be with others. Men will see that it does not 
pay to quarrel with their neighbours, that, whatever the outcome 
of the quarrel, you are bound to suffer, and our political chess- 
players may dangle patriotism before the eyes of men as much as 
they like. It will be in vain. They will say: Why shall we slay 
our fellow men at the bidding of others—our fellow men with whom 
we have no personal quarrel? Why shall we doit? Besides, we 
only stand to lose by it. Thus self-interest will speak, and self- 
interest, I regret to say, is, after all, the most potent factor with 
the great mass of humanity. 

When education has taught the masses to think, they will dis- 
cover what is most to their advantage, and they will then not be 
led away by empty phrases. I believe that the constantly growing 
volume of international trade is already teaching the commercial 
classes what a calamity, not to say what an impossibility, a 
European war would be. 

Thus self-interest and the striving after liberty, in some countries 
the first, in others the latter, will work for internationalism, They 
are two mighty forces, which it will be impossible to resist. 

Here I shall be told that, when once the men behind the spectacles 
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have sat down to their game of chess, all this will be forgotten, 
and that it will be, as it always has been, nation against nation ; 
and that men will continue for ever to cut each other’s throats 
without really knowing what they are fighting for,—whether the 
quarrel they are engaged in is just or not. In the North American 
Review of February 1901 there appeared an article by a “Con- 
tinental Observer,” who called himself a sincere and devoted 
friend of England, In this article it is said: 


‘* Never before has a nation given us the spectacle of men occupying a 
high position or holding the ear of the public accusing, insulting, casti- 
gating their own nation while it was engaged ina formidable struggle. Yet 
this is what we have been seeing of late and what we are still beholding- 
in England. 

“Tam told that these men, whose names I would not mention, dis- 
approved or opposed the war before it broke out. That I believe, and I do 
not impute their attitude to them as a crime. But what history will inevit- 
ably castigate in them is that, after having failed in their opposition to 
the war, they should have subsequently covered their country with insults, 
while her sons were exposed to the enemy’s bullets. This patricide policy 
will appear unpardonable in the eyes of future generations.” 


I think otherwise, and thought so at the time. As I then wrote, 
I considered it one of the most hopeful signs of human progress. 
Such men are now to be found in every country. In some 
countries their numbers may be small, in others larger, but in 
every country their numbers are increasing, and although they may 
be in the minority now, the time will come when they shall be in 
the majority, and then war will cease. These men, taking the 
stand they did—and it required no little courage to do it—will be 
honoured by future generations, and their names will be remem- 
bered and held high when those of their traducers are long for- 
gotten. No, internationalism is coming and imperialism is 
doomed, and with it nationalism as opposed to internationalism. 

The more triumphant imperialism, the stronger nationalism 
takes root; but as internationalism will make it impossible for 
imperialism to triumph, without the incentive of imperialism’s 
oppression, nationalism will languish, and, as the embodiment of 
one nation opposed to other nations, die away. 

The imperialists’ great argument is that they would not increase 
the army and the fleet if they felt sure that other nations would 
not do it; in fact, if all the other nations would disarm, they would 
only be too happy to do likewise, This of all others is considered 
an unsurmountable obstacle to universal peace. The difficulty can 
be easily overcome. 

To commence with, let each nation disarm and contribute 
towards an international police force an amount in proportion to 
the number of its inhabitants. Out of the fund thus collected an 
international army and fleet is maintained, to be known as an 
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international police force, this force to be recruited from the 
various nationalities in proportion to the amount contributed, a 
limit being imposed so that the number of men belonging to one 
nation cannot exceed a certain percentage. As an example of a 
very effective international body of men, I would point out the 
Imperial Chinese Customs Service under Sir Robert Hart. 

This police force is to act as a protection against those uncivilised 
nations which had not joined, while any dispute which might arise 
between various members of the confederation would be submitted 
to arbitration before a duly appointed tribunal. Should it, how- 
ever, happen, which under the circumstances would not be at all 
likely, that one of the nations should refuse to bow to the decision 
of the court of arbitration, the police force would quickly bring 
the nation to its senses, while a general and absolute boycott on the 
part of all the other nations might even make it altogether 
unnecessary to call in the police. 

Many of the foremost speakers and writers scorn the ideas set 
forth above, call them Utopian ; others—and I willnot say that they 
are not the deepest thinkers—agree with them. But none of the 
latter have, in my opinion, laid sufficient stress on one fact, on an 
agent which will have more influence than anything I have yet put 
forward, and that fact is that we have just crossed the threshold of 
the ages of steam, electricity, and other inventions, There is no 
one alive at present who is not more or less under the influence of 
the former age. But if we wait but another generation or two 
there will be a change in human beliefs, ideas, and way of thinking 
which to us would seem incredible. 

If some eighty or ninety years ago a person wanted to travel 
from London to Rome he would have had to travel as Julius Cesar 
did some eighteen hundred years previously, as quickly as horses and 
a sailing vessel would carry him. What a change has taken place 
since, and we are only in the infancy of the time of trains, steamers, 
telegraphs, cheap newspapers, and what else electricity and other un- 
discovered forces of nature may have in store for us, We are noticing 
the changes in our daily life, and we are no longer surprised at being 
able to do things which our parents would have thought impos- 
sible ; but in the spiritual world, in the world of thought and belief, 
the change is not so rapid. We are still under the influence of what 
our parents taught us, instilled into us in our childhood, and this 
inflaence cannot be thrown off in the first or second generation, cannot 
be discarded as we discard our horse-drawn omnibus and substitute 
the motor-omnibus. And although it may be more than seventy 
years that the first train was seen to start on its eventful journey, 
the world had then not entered the New Age; it was striding 
towards it ; but it was some time later, some thirty or forty years 
later, that it was well within the threshold. We are now progress- 
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ing faster in one generation than we did formerly in five, and the 
latter half of the nineteenth century will mark a greater epoch in 
history than any that went before. 

“The Press is being abused. It may have been at first an 
instrument of progress, but it is now as much an instrument of 
reaction.” Some of our papers may have that appearance, and may 
be published with that intention ; but show me a single paper that is 
not an instrument of progress, that is not constantly pulling down 
something which stood in the way of progress, that is not constantly 
shaking to its foundations something which withstood the storms of 
centuries, that is not uprooting something which has been imbedded 
in the human mind and conscience for ages. What is it placing in 
their stead ? a thing of yesterday, which may stand for a while, but 
not for long; and now that the prison walls are down and the 
ground is cleared of the worst obstacles, truth will have a chance, 
and truth, and with it human liberty, will prevail. 

Compare the number of foreigners who settle down in England 
with those that came in former years; compare the number of 
English that travel abroad, though it may only be for their holidays ; 
look at the number of marriages taking place between members 
of different nationalities; every week some international con- 
gress is being held—be it of those interested in the cotton 
or some other trade, ‘be it as employers or as employees—be it 
of medical men, of members of the various other professions and 
scientific bodies, of Socialists, of philatelists, of municipal bodies, 
as the visit of the members of the Paris Corporation to London, 
at the invitation of Sir Edwin Cornwall and the London County 
Council. 

This is having a far-reaching effect, and bringing about changes 
below the surface which anybody can see who uses his eyes.! 
Some do not see it, and our chess-players may be so occupied with 
the moves of the next game that they do not notice it. It may 
then happen when next, some time hence, they want to get their 
pawns ready for their next little game that they will find their 
pawns and pieces so inextricably mixed up that they will have to 
abandon their little game. If the pawns only had sense, these 
games would come to an end to-morrow, 

This is a factor which, as I have said before, has in my opinion 
not been sufficiently taken into consideration by the friends of 
progress, and in conjunction herewith I would further point out 
that self-interest will make itself felt not only in not wanting to 
fight the neighbour with whom the country is doing a good trade, 
but, as time goes on, more and more firms will establish branches in 
other countries, and these will be principally such undertakings 


1 In a similar way the bicycle is having a greater effect on the observance of 
Sunday than all the writings of the Freethinkers. 
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as have great inflaence in the commercial and political world of 
their own country. What a loss a war would mean to these large, 
influential concerns ! 

One barrier will have to be removed, and that is the language 
barrier. Let every nation cultivate their own language and learn an 
international language besides, and this difficulty will be overcome. 
People once understanding each other, much misunderstanding would 
disappear. In learning a foreign language the difficulty is to find 
some one to talk to in that language. But if once an international 
language is an established fact, there will in every town be thousands 
who can speak it, and with whom the learner could practice it. I 
think Esperanto would answer the purpose. Iam told that it can be 


learned in a few weeks. 
E. K. F. 





AN OLD-TIME IRISH SECRETARY. 


Ir is interesting to remember that, just a little over three hundred 
years ago, Edmund Spenser, the author of the Faerie Queen, was in © 
Ireland engaged in the political service of her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth. Acting first of all as Sacretary to the then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, and subsequently filling 
the office of High Sheriff of Cork, Spenser’s stay in that country 
extended first and last over a period of sixteen years, z.¢., from 1580 
to 1596. It was during his residence in Ireland that his immortal 
poem—or,at anyrate,the greater portion of it—was planned, written, 
and published, the last event taking place in 1590. 

But it is with Spenser, the man of affairs, rather than with Spenser 
the poet, that we have to do at present; and as his political experiences 
were in some respects not a whit less exciting than those which 
seemed, especially in these later days, to cling so persistently to the 
office of Irish Secretary, it may be worth while making a few 
references to Spenser’s impressions of Ireland and the Irish about 
three centuries ago. 

In the year 1580 Spenser, who was then only in his twenty- 
seventh year, obtained the appointment of Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant through the influence, it is supposed, of the all- 
powerful Earl of Leicester, to whose notice the poet had been 
introduced by his friend Philip Sidney, nephew of that famous 
royal favourite. There is no doubt that the intimacy between the 
two young men—for Sidney was two years Spenser’s junior—was 
based on the ground of a strong mutual esteem and admiration for 
that genius which was common to both men, and evident in the 
ardent poetic gifts of the one, and the true nobility and lofty 
idealism of the other. Such friendships have not, happily, been 
unknown both before and since the days of Spenser and Sidney ; 
but the present is perhaps one of the most notable examples on 
record of a deep and heroic attachment to each other of two men, 
both endowed with the highest intellectual gifts, which had for its 
basis that more than brotherly devotion which, in Spenser’s own 
words, dares— 


‘¢ All, all for love and nothing for reward.” 
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That Philip Sidney, who was the more socially influential, sought 
his friend’s advancement in the world, is a fact that had no better 
proof than in the securing for him of a post in the service of the 
Government of such high importance and trust. 

The month of July in the above-named year saw Spenser installed 
in his appointment, and there is every reason to suppose that he 
accompanied his chief on the journey from London to Dublin, and 
that, moreover, he forthwith set to the work of acquainting himself 
with the condition of Ireland and itsinhabitants. There is, unfortu- 
nately, very little evidence extant to show what were Spenser's first 
impressions of the country. Of course, in his View of the State of 
Ireland, a work far too little known now, we have the substance of 
his experience and knowledge of the country after his sixteen years’ 
residence ; for it was not till 1596 that this brief but comprehensive 
political essay, written in the form of a dialogue as between two 
friends, was finally completed. The questioner in the dialogue, 
Eudoxas by name, opens the subject by asking his friend Irenzeus 
“if that country of Ireland, whence you lately came, be of so goodly 
and commodious a soyl as you report, why no course is taken for 
the turning thereof to good uses, and reducing that nation to better 
government and civility?” And is thus answered : 

“ Marry, so there have bin divers good plottes devised, and wise 
councels cast already about reformation of that realme; but, they say, it 
is the fatal] destiny of that land, that no goode purposes whatsoever which 
are meant for her goode wil prosper or take good effect, which, whether 
it proceede from the very genius of the soyle, or influence of the starres, 
or that Almighty God hath not yet appointed the time of her reformation, 
or that Hee reserveth her in this unquiet state still for some secret 
scourge, which shall by her come into England, it is hard to be knowne, 
but much yet to be feared.” 


But whatever were his first impressions of the state of Ireland, 
there can be little doubt that very soon after his arrival on the 
scene Spenser acquired a thorough grasp of the problem before him, 
and so was enabled to approve himself eminently capable of filling 
his really difficult position. For it ought to be remembered that 
he was endowed with a natural temperament better adapted for the 
seclusion of the study than for the harassments of the secretarial 
chamber of an important department of the State, and, moreover, 
he had already begun about this time to build up the fabric of the 
great poetical creation of his life. Yet he at once addressed him- 
self to his political duties under the guidance of Lord Grey de 
Wilton who had, on his appointment to the Lord-Lieutenancy, 
‘received most important instructions” regarding the Government 
of the country. That Spenser acquitted himself to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his sovereign is evident enough from the gift he afterwards 
received from Queen Elizabeth of a substantial grant of land in the 
county of Cork. The grant, which was dated June 27, 1586, was 
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indeed no less than 3028 acres in extent, and formed part of the 
forfeited estates of the‘Earl of Desmond, who “through false sub- 
ornation (as they say) of the Queen for some offence by her against 
him conceived, was brought to his death at Tredagh.” The personal 
relations of Spenser towards his chief seem to have been of the 
most cordial character ; indeed, the great regard he had for him 
is not only frequently acknowledged in the View of the State of 
Irdand, but is also expressed in the well-known sonnet which was 
prefixed to the first edition of the Faerie Queen. The references in 
the sonnet are so interesting that it may be worth while to quote it 
here in full : 


“To THE Most RENOWNED AND VALIANT LorD, THE LorD Grey oF WILTON, 
Knicut oF tHE NoBLE ORDER OF THE Batu, &c. &C. 


“ Most Noble Lord, the pillor of my life, 
And Patrone of my Muses pupilage; 
Through whose large bountie, pouréd on me rife 
In the first season of my feeble age, 
I now doe live bound yours by vassalage ; 
(Sith nothing ever may redeeme, nor reave 
Out of your endlesse debt, so sure a gage :) 


“‘ Vouchsafe, in worth, this small gift to receave 
Which in your noble hands for pledge I leave 
Of all the rest that I am tyde t’account : 
Rude rhymes, the which a rustick Muse did weave 
In savage soyle, far from Parnasso Mount, 
And roughly wrought in an unlearned loome, 
The which vouchsafe, deare Lord, your favourable doome. 
E. 8.” 


According to his View of the State of Ireland, the evils that 
existed in the country, the administration of whose laws Spenser 
came to assist in, were—in his own words : 


“very many, and almost countable with those which are hidden in the 
basket of Pandora. But out of that infinite number I will reckon but 
some that are most capitall, and commonly occurrant both in the life 
and conditions of private men, as also in the managing of publick affairs 
and policy ... some are of verie great antiquitie and continuance ; 
others more late and of lesse endurance; others dayly growing and 
increasing continually by their evil occasions which are every day offered 

. the evils which seeme to me most hurtful to the common-weale of 
the land are those which are most auncient and long growne :—in the 
Lawes, in the Customes, and in Religion.” 


On each of these matters of such paramount importance Spenser 
brings to bear a great deal of his shrewd and penetrating insight 
into human affairs. The information he gives about them was 
apparently acquired in close and constant personal contact with the 
life of the nation in its varied aspects, as he saw it and mingled 
with it. For Histories of Ireland had yet to be written: indeed 
Spenser’s View of the State of Ireland is probably the _ really 

VoL. 165.—No. 3. 
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authoritative work bearing on the subject ever printed. Hence the 
value of his testimony to present-day seekers after truth. With 
regard, for example to the “ evils in the lawes,” Spenser had much 
to say: 


“‘ England before the entrance of the Conqueror was a peaceable king- 
dome, and but lately inured to the milde and goodlie government of 
Edward the Confessor; besides now lately growne into a loathing and 
detestation of the unjust and tyrannous rule of Harold, an Usurper, 
which made England the more willing to accept of any reasonable con- 
ditions and order of the new victor, thinking surely that it could be no 
worse than the latter, and hoping well it would be as good as the former ; 
yet what the proofe of first bringing in and establishing of these lawes 
was to many of them full bitterly made knowne. But with Ireland it was 
farre otherwise : for it is a nation ever acquainted with warres, though but 
amongst themselves and in their own kynd of military discipline, trayned up 
ever from their youthes, which they have never been taught to lay aside, nor 
made to learn obedience unto lawes, scarcely to know the name of law, but 
instead thereof have always preserved and kept their own law, which is the 
Brebon law, a law repugnant both to God's law and man’s; As, for example, 
in the case of Murder, the Brebon, that is, their judge, will compound betweene 
the murderer and the friends of the party murdered, which prosecute the 
action, that the malefactor shall give unto them, or to the child or wife of him 
that is slain, a recompense which they call an Eriach: By which vile law of 
theirs mang murders are made up amongst them and smothered.” 


Again: 


“The Common Law appointeth that all tryalls as well of crimes, as 
titles and rights, shall be made by verdict of a jury, chosen out of the 
honest and substantiall free holders. Now, most of the free holders of 
that realme are Irish, which, when the cause shall fall betwixt an 
Englishman and an Irishman, or betweene the Queene and any free 
holder of that country, they make no more scruple to passe against an 
Englishman and the Queene, though it be to strayne their oathes, than 
to drink milk unstrayned. So that before the jury go together, it is all 
to nothing what the verdict will be. The tryall have I so often seen that 
I dare confidently vouch the abuse thereof. And not only do the people 
perjure themselves in their verdicts, but also in all their own dealings: 
especially with the English they are most wilfully bent: for though they 
will not seeme manifestly to do it, yet will some one or other subtle-headed 
fellow amongst them put some quirke or devise some evasion whereof the 
rest will likely take hold, and suffer themselves easily to be led by him to 
that themselves desired.” 


This last sentence reads as if it had been written—not 300 years 
ago—but yesterday, and by some special correspondent! ‘ Tem- 
pora mutantur, &c.,” is a motto that apparently does not apply— 
according to Spenser—to these parts of the progressive British 
Empire. Nor can one believe the foregoing accouvt to apply to a 
land which is described in the following terms: 

“Sure it is a most beautiful and sweet country as any is under heaven, 
being stored throughout with many goodlie rivers, replenished with all 
sorts of fish most abundantly, sprinkled with very many sweet ilands and 


- goodlie lakes, like little inland seas, that will carry even shippes upon their 
waters, adorned with goodlie woodes, even fit for building of houses and 
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shippes so commodiously, as that if some Princes in the world had them, 
they would soon hope to be lordes of all the seas and ere long of all the 
world ; also full of very good ports and havens opening from England, as 
inviting us to come unto them, to see what excellent commodities the 
country can afford ; besides the soyle itself most fertile, fit to yield all 
kind of fruit that shall be committed thereunto. And lastly, the heavens 
most mild and temperate, though somewhat more moist than the parts 
towards the west.” 


Making all due allowance for the uncommon felicity of the pen 
that fashioned this glowing picture, the physical conditions of 
Ireland at that period of the country’s history would seem to have 
warranted a better state of things in the life of the people than that. 
described by Spenser. And yet he did not hesitate—as in the 
sonnet quoted—to term it, in the social and political sense, of 
course, as “‘ a savage soyle, far from Parnasso Mount.” 

Into the causes of the “variable storms of affliction whereby the 
unhappy country was universally tossed and turmoyled,” Spenser 
appears to have entered with great thoroughness and right noble 
sympathy—his desire having been to master the subject of Irish 
history from the very beginning. Many of the national customs, 
ceremonies and superstitions, he describes with that minuteness of 
detail which is clearly indicative of a desire to get at the truth 
regarding their origin and gradual adoption bythe people. The 
ceremony of election of Tanist (chief lord or Captain) is, for instance, 
described in a most graphic manner : 


“Tt is a custom amongst all the Irish that presently after the death of 
any of their chief lords or captaines, they do presently assemble themselves 
to a place generally appointed and knowne unto them to choose another 
in his*stead, where they doe nominate and elect for the most part not the 
oldest sonne, nor any of the children of the lord deceased, but the next 
to him of blood, that is the oldest and worthiest, as commonly the next 
brother unto him, if he have any, or the next cousin, or so forth, as any 
is elder in the kindred or sept (family); and then next to him do they 
choose the next of the blood to be Tanist who shall next succeed him in 
the said Captainry, if he live thereunto. Then they place him that shall 
be their Captain upon a stone always reserved for that purpose and placed 
commonly upon a hill: In some of which I have seen formed and engraven 
a foot, which, they say, was the measure of the first Captain’s foot, whereon 
hee standing, receives an oath to preserve all the ancient customes of the 
country inviolable, and to deliver up the succession peaceably to his Tanist, 
and then hath a wand delivered unto him by some one whose proper office 
it is: after which, descending from the stone, he turneth himself round, 
thrice forward and thrice backwards. . . . I have heard that the begin- 
ning and cause of this amongst the Irish was specially for the defence and 
maintenance of their land in their posteritie, and for excluding all inno- 
vation or alienation thereof unto strangers, and specially the English.” 


The relations between landlord and tenant three hundred years 
ago were looked upon by Spenser as having constituted “one 
generall inconvenience.” Here is his “view” on that important 
subject : 
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“‘The lordes of land and free-holders doe not in Ireland use to sett out 
in farme or for tearme of yeares, to their tenants, but only from yeare to 
yeare, and some during pleasure, neither indeed will the Irish tenant or 
husbandman otherwise take his land, than so long as he list himselfe. 
The reason hereof in the tenant is for that the landlords their use most 
shamefully to racke their tenants, laying upon then coigny and livery at 
pleasure, and exacting of them (besides his covenants) what he pleaseth. 
So that the poor husbandman either dared not binde himself to him for 
longer tearme, or thinketh by his continuall liberty of change to keepe 
his landlord the rather in awe from wronging of him. And the reason 
why the landlord will no longer covenant with them is, for that he dayley 
looketh after change and alteration, and hovereth in expectation of new 
worlds,” 


Little had Spenser to say of religion : 


“both because the parts thereof be not many (itselfe being but one) and 
myselfe have not been much conversant in that calling: but as lightly 
passing by that I have seen or heard : therefore the fault I find in religion 
is but one, but the same is universal throughout all that country, that is, 
that they be all Papists by their profession, but in the same so blindly and 
brutishly informed (for the most part) that not one amongst a hundred 
knoweth any ground of religion, or any article of his faith, but can per- 
haps say his Pater-Noster, or his Ave Maria, without any knowledge or 
understanding what one word thereof meaneth.” 


These are but a few of the many interesting impressions of Ireland 
and the Irish which Spenser’s treatise contains. In the opinion of 
Sir James Ware, who edited and published the first edition of the 
work, thirty-seven years after it was written, the impressions are 
“ fally set forth and to the life, and may justly be expected from 
Spenser in regard to his long abode and experience of the kingdom.” 
Although granting it to be a treatise “of nice observation and 
minute inquiry,” Archdeacon Todd, of a later day and the author 
of a Life of Spenser, hints, however, that the work was “ not with- 
out prejudice, seeing that it was probably written at the command 
of the Queen.” Be that as it may, it is one of the most valuable 
political works ever written on the subject of Ireland and its 
government, and gives much emphasis to the fact of the great 
difficulties surrounding a grave national problem that has ever been 
with us—as much, evidently, in the age of Spenser as at the present 
time. 

ALEXANDER CARGILL. 





ORGANISATION IN GOVERNMENT. 


For the efficient conduct of any large, permanent enterprise there 
should be provided not only the capacity to deal effectively with the 
issues arising from day to day, but also the power to direct the 
course of the business as a whole, and to develop it along broad and 
well-considered lines. The organiser and controller of industry has 
his sphere of duties no less than the most humble of his employees ; 
and his study and development of the general policy of the concern 
is not only distinct from the task of carrying out a particular scheme 
of action, but is frequently more important. In any case, neither 
the duties of management nor those of actual administration can 
be neglected, in the present competitive age, if the organisation is 
to retain its vitality and be successful. 

In one important branch of the national business in Great 
Britain there is no adequate provision for the proper discharge of 
the duties of supervision and management. The public service in 
England is highly equipped for the purpose of dealing with the 
masses of detail in which the departments of the executive govern- 
ment are continually involved, and such matters are disposed of, on 
the whole, in a manner that is fairly satisfactory ; but the funda- 
mental deficiency in the organisation of the executive government 
in England is that it contains no provision for the proper perform- 
ance of the duties undertaken in the ordinary course of private 
business by the intelligent manager and employer of labour. In 
theory, of course, this duty of supervision rests on the legislature ; 
but in practice Parliament has little time and no real opportunity 
to carry it out effectively. The permanent members of the Civil 
Service, under the present system, are equally incapable of per- 
forming the task. In the normal department of the executive 
Government the actual condition of affairs is that all the permanent 
officials are engaged altogether in dealing with small matters that 
arise from day to day in the ordinary course of administration, that 
the parliamentary chiefs are similarly employed during the working 
hours when they are not occupied with their parliamentary duties, 
and that generally it is the function of no particular person to 
exercise tne constant supervisory interest in the conduct of the 
business of the department which is necessary for the maintenance 
of the highest efficiency. That there is thus a serious fault in the 
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organisation of the executive is obvious; and to this defect the 
principal deficiencies commonly discovered in the conduct of the 
public business are traced directly. Stated briefly, the greatest of 
these shortcomings are as follows: The public service is wrapped up 
in old traditions and precedents to such an extent that it fails to 
keep pace with the continual change and progress in ordinary life ; 
its methods of conducting business are generally cumbersome and 
always long, being characterised by laborious methods of caution 
which are more mechanical than thoughtful; and the officials—the 
Civil Servants—tend to consider themselves self-sufficient, and 
reject, sometimes scornfully, the advice and experience of capable 
advisers outside their own ranks. The source from which these 
defects proceed is open and obvious. The executive Government is 
composed, almost entirely, of permanent officials who have few real 
masters, who fear no rivals, and who frequently, if not generally, 
ignore hostile criticism. These officials are independent and all- 
powerful in their own sphere. They are free from the influence of 
the active stimulus which is brought to bear on every private trader 
in ordinary, commercial life by the efforts of his trade rivals to 
extend their business at the expense of his; and the officials of the 
executive Government are untouched by any authoritative criticism 
similar to that supplied in ordinary trade by the managers of the 
enterprise. The Home Office may not have performed vigilantly its 
duties of supervising criminal convictions, but is not likely, on that 
account, to lose control of the task in the future; nor is there 
normally in its organisation any authoritative critic whose exposure 
of inadequate methods of conducting the business would compel the 
introduction of improvements in them; there is no organiser con- 
tinually watchful that the best possible means are being adopted in 
order to realise the desired ends. If any private employer of 
labour on a large scale provided in an equally stinted fashion for 
the general work of supervision and organisation, he would speedily 
fall behind in the race with his competitors. 

It is part of the elements of the theory of the British Constitu- 
tion that the principal duty of the executive Government is to 
enforce the decrees of the Legislature. Parliament declares what 
shall be done by Government, and also many things that the nation 
must perform; and the public service is the agency by which it 
carries the directions into effect. Thus, the Legislature enacts that 
an income-tax of one shilling in the pound shall be levied through- 
out the country, and thereafter the Board of Inland Revenue is 
laboriously engaged on the task of collecting it. The legislative 
body, technically known as the King in Parliament, is the 
master who directs what shall be done, and the executive 
Government the servant who carries out the orders, Such is the 
relation of the Legislature and the Executive in England, according 
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to theory, but it is far from being the actual relation between 
them. 

The Legislature—and for the present purpose the essential part 
of it alone, the House of Commons, may be considered—is com- 
composed of some 670 gentlemen, who come from all parts of the 
kingdom and meet in one assembly. For admission to this body 
one credential only is necessary, namely, election by some parlia- 
mentary constituency within the limits of the United Kingdom. 
The members are not required to have any special knowledge of 
the general problems with which Parliament will deal ; and, accord- 
ing to the system on which they are chosen, no less than the 
theory on which the system is based, they represent primarily the 
interests of the locality which elects them and not those of the 
country as a whole; and it is necessary for them to protect those 
local interests continually if they wish to retain their seats in 
Parliament. In every essential respect they are local representa- 
tives, who are considered to have an intimate knowledge of the 
affairs of their own constituency but who are not individually very 
well informed, from the point of view of the country generally, on 
the many and intricate subjects with which they will be asked to 
deal as members of the legislative body. They are not commonly 
considered to have an encyclopedic knowledge of political and 
social matters, and it is not necessarily their proper function to 
seek to have such, The assembled Houses of Parliament do not 
correspond to meetings of the Royal Society or the Convocation of 
the Church ; they represent many interests and consider exclu- 
sively the concerns of no one profession. They are less assemblies 
of experts than of ordinary citizens endowed with a sound common 
sense and a sympathetic interest in the national welfare. The 
duty of the average member of Parliament is to bring to the 
national councils not so much a scientific and detailed knowledge 
of many subjects as a healthy, vigorous, and judicial mind. The 
position to which he is called is that of judge and jury and not the 
more laboured one of scientific expert. The facts of different cases 
should be placed before him by others in a systematic manner and 
in regular course ; his duty is to sift the information provided and 
select only what seems to him best. The collection and prepara- 
tion of the facts and information is a task for the executive 
Government and not for the members of the Legislature. At the 
present time there is no proper arrangement of this duty, and 
members of Parliament feel themselves compelled frequently, at 
considerable personal inconvenience and expense, to investigate 
subjects of great national interest almost de novo, The depart- 
ments of the executive Government may have information on the 
subject or they may not; if no parliamentary pressure has been 
put on the officials the probability is that there is no information ; 
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is no case is there any organised system for providing it regularly 
and as a matter of course—a defect which should be made good. 
But even under the present system the permanent officials of the 
executive Government have much knowledge and information that 
is of great assistance to Parliament in the preparation and considera- 
tion of new legislation, The officials are engaged on the public 
business, and on that alone; the various duties of administration 
demand their constant attention, and they know from experience the 
manner inwhich the different administrative expedients have worked, 
and the results that have followed from them. They are under 
no obligations to any constituency, but are able to survey impar- 
tially the whole of the kingdom. The result is that when the 
Government is determined to deal with a matter of pressing 
public importance, it naturally turns for information and guidance 
to the responsible members of the permanent staff. When it is 
remembered how complex the modern State is, the need for this 
reference is evident. With the best intentions in the world, the 
members of a modern Cabinet cannot keep in touch with the 
detailed development of the many subjects in regard to which 
legislative measures of a particular kind are necessary. A Home 
Secretary, however able and diligent, cannot hope to have the 
wealth of knowledge regarding the conditions of life in the cotton 
factories of Lancashire that is possessed by an official who has been 
an inspector of these factories for some twenty or thirty years. 
There cannot be an equality of information in such a case—it is 
out of the question; and the wise Home Secretary avails himself 
freely of the advice and experience of the expert. But factory 
legislation is only one branch of the work with which the Home 
Secretary will deal, and it will be found as regards the other 
branches that in each of them he is equally indebted to various 
experts, different probably in every case. The permanent officials 
are thus able to exercise a powerful influence over the Cabinet and 
over Parliament. It is the accepted theory that the policy under- 
lying new legislative measures is determined by the Legislature— 
the Cabinet declaring, in the first instance, what it shall be, the 
duty of the executive officials being merely to exercise their activity 
within the limits so prescribed—that is, they are required to pro- 
vide the complete scheme necessary to carry into effect the policy 
of the Cabinet. But it sometimes happens that the details are 
elaborated by the permanent officials to an extent which infringes, 
really though not apparently, on the principles which, theoretically, 
the measure is intended to advance. One of the principal reasons 
for passing the Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894 was to 
encourage the decentralisation of local government in England. 
The result has been to increase the centralisation of it, and that for 
the reason stated. When a master is weak and a servant strong 
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and confident, the nominal relation between them may not in fact 
be the real one. With a very docile ministry it is easy enough to 
have the natural positions reversed and to find the nominal servants 
the real masters, 

The power of the Civil Service should not be allowed to increase 
to the detriment of the Legislature. It is not desirable that the 
democratic basis of the British Constitution should be weakened in 
any way; and the Houses of Parliament are the guardians of 
English liberties, Whatever diminishes their real authority is to 
be regarded with suspicion, and it is not generally denied that the 
executive Government has been encroaching on the sphere of the 
Legislature within recent years. The march of events hae been in 
this direction, In the early days of English parliamentary govern- 
ment the problem did not exist. At that time the ordinary member 
of Parliament was quite capable of forming adequate opinions, from 
his own personal experience, on most of the matters with which he 
had to deal; such matters being largely the voting of taxes and 
the extortion of the Royal acknowledgment of certain personal 
liberties claimed on behalf of the subjects, Every member could 
understand such matters; they had all to pay taxes, and many of 
them had suffered from the arbitrary administration of justice. But 
the England of to-day is totally different. It is no longer an agri- 
cultural country with a small number of trades and occupations ; 
but is a highly developed commercial community, in which so 
many trades and professions are being practised that an average 
man cannot keep well informed regarding even a comparatively 
small number of them. For this reason the official and the expert 
have been able to encroach on the sphere of duties reserved origi- 
nally for the members of Parliament, and to secure that their ideas 
aud opinions shall be accepted by the Legislature. It is obvious 
that, for the same reason, this encroachment will be carried con- 
tinually further and further in the years to come unless some modi- 
fication of the existing system of government is adopted. 

The problem to be solved thus as regards Parliament is to devise 
a means by which the generalised results of the experience gained 
by the permanent officials of the executive Government will be 
placed systematically and unreservedly at the disposal of every 
member of the legislative body ; not at the moment only when the 
matters concerned are engrossing public attention but, before that, 
at regular intervals and as a matter of course from year to year. 
The supremacy of Parliament should be strengthened, and the en- 
croachment of Civil servants on the sphere of legislation should at 
least be made less immediate and less direct in its action than at 
present. At the same time, the experience and the mature know- 
ledge of the permanent officials should be utilised by the Legislature 
to a greater and not to a lesser extent than is now the case. And 
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as regards the deparments of the executive Government the problem 
is to provide them with competent organisers and supervisors. Any 
reasonable solutions of these difficulties are worthy of consideration, 
especially if they are simple and involve little alteration of the 
existing machinery of government. 

There is one remedy which satisfies those conditions, It is to 
add to every department of the executive Government an “ intelli- 
gence” sub-department or section to which a definite set of duties 
would be allocated. The personnel of these sections is a matter of 
great importance, and will be dealt with first. The members of the 
‘* intelligence” sections will not be chosen in the same fashion as 
the majority of the Civil Servants at present. They will not be 
the successful survivors of a severe competitive examination. The 
new sections will be organised on very free lines ; and will be com- 
posed in part of ordinary clerks to perform the bulk of the minor 
secretarial duties; but the other and more important part will 
include men who are outside the ranks of the ordinary Civil 
Service, but who are known to have an expert knowledge of the 
subjects coming under the survey of the intelligence staff, those 
latter members being invited to join the staff by the Parliamentary 
Minister at the head of the department concerned’ In this way, 
investigators, experts, and distinguished students of social and 
political subjects will be attached permanently to the general staff 
of the executive Government. In addition, as occasion suggests, 
subsections and committees of the intelligence section will be 
formed, and to each of them the duty of studying some particular 
subject will be entrusted. On these committees men may serve for 
longer or shorter periods ; but there would be nothing to prevent 
the head of the department from strengthening his intelligence 
staff or any of its committees by inviting competent individuals to 
serve for temporary periods only. ‘The essential point is to secure 
that the best available talent will be most profitably utilised by the 
Government; and any reasonable concessions to secure that end 
will be made. Oa social, industrial, and political matters there is, 
outside the ranks of the public service, no lack of diligent students 
and capable advisers. The energy and labour of a larger number 
of these should be utilised for the public good. Too often there 
has been an abyss, deep and wide, between the positions assumed by 
officials and non-officials regarding the treatment of social problems. 
The intelligence staff supplies a means by which this gulf may 
successfully be bridged. In its composition the two elements will 
meet, the official and the non-official, and the latter will not be the 
weaker of the two. 

The intelligence staff will enjoy a freedom of action and expres- 
sion very unlike the restrained activity and equally limited utterance 
of an ordinary department of the executive Government at present. 
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Their duties will be different from those of the ordinary bureaucrats, 
Having no share in the detailed work of administration, they will 
survey the field from a more detached point of view. Systematically 
and at regular intervals they will issue, for the information of Par- 
liament and the public in general, short, accurate accounts of the 
most recent information on the various topics which come under 
their survey. The industrial conditions of the country will be 
noticed, and alterations in them influencing social problems will be 
traced ; obsolete legal enactments, and such others as are obstructive 
to the free development of the nation, will be singled out; the 
shortcomings of existing legislation will be noticed, and the manner 
in which it fails to meet the requirements of the age indicated. An’ 
authoritative criticism of the actual working of existing legislation 
at any time will thus be obtained—a service of no little im- 
portance. 

The members of the intelligence section will not confine their 
energies to a study of the home country only. They will look 
abroad and investigate the methods by which foreign governments 
deal with the same social problems, and an account of the various 
legislative and administrative expedients adopted in those cases, 
with the record of their success or their failure, will be duly set 
forth in the periodic publications of the intelligence staff. There 
is much to be gained from this comparative study. The great 
social and industrial problems that press for treatment by govern- 
ment in the most highly developed countries of the world are very 
similar. The difficulties that perplex legislators in Great Britain, 
France, the United States of America, and Germany have much in 
common; and the trend of events is towards a still greater 
similarity. In those countries the same general tendencies operate, 
more or less. In all of them, for example, there is a continually 
increasing urban, and decreasing rural, population ; a process out 
of which many difficulties arise which cali for treatment by Govern- 
ment. Nothing but good can result from the cultivation of an 
intelligent interest in the administrative efforts of foreign 
governments, The sense of the common interests of different 
nations will be strengthened ; as well as many useful hints and 
suggestions obtained from the practices obtaining abroad. ‘This 
study of comparative legislation and administration has been ne- 
glected by England in the past, and the country has experienced a 
loss in consequence ; but the evil results will be much greater if a 
similar negligence is not provided against in future. 

In one other respect the study of foreign methods will be profit- 
able. The members of the intelligence staff will have duties 
towards the Executive as well as towards the Legislature. It is 
well-known that under the present system the actual organisation 
of some of the departments of the executive Government is 
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frequently faulty, and that occasionally a more than usually ener- 
getic Cabinet Minister makes improvements init. But, as was shown 
already, when considering the defects in the executive Government 
in England, Cabinet Ministers seldom have the opportunity of 
becoming sufficiently well acquainted with the staff in their de- 
partments to be in a position to make drastic changes. Their term 
of office in any particular department is necessarily short ; and, 
during it, their time is fully occupied on other matters. The 
Permanent Secretary and the other principal officials of the depart- 
ment have generally so much to do that they too have no time for 
this duty, They also labour under certain inherent disadvantages 
for effectively reorganising their own departments, and it is well 
known that such alterations seldom proceed from them. But the 
members of the intelligence staff are not handicapped in this 
fashion. They stand sufficiently far apart from the administrative 
section of the department to regard it with a critical eye; they 
are connected with it closely enough to understand all its duties 
in complete detail. They will also study the methods of conducting 
business employed in the corresponding departments of the 
executive governments abroad ; and, with the wealth of knowledge 
at their command, they will criticise the organisation of their own 
department and suggest improvements in it. In this manner the 
branches of the execative Government of Great Britain will enjoy 
the advantage of that competitive and critical influence, the absence 
of which was shown to be the greatest source of weakness in their 
present constitution. Under the keen scrutiny of the intelligence 
staff, the splendid isolation of these departments will be broken 
down ; their personnel and their methods of conducting business 
will no longer be accepted as the best possible in the circumstances, 
but will be regarded as capable of being considerably improved. 
In the various branches of the executive Government the intelli- 
gence staff will then occupy the position of the intelligent organiser 
of labour on a large scale in the management of his own business. 
There will be provided stimulating, supervisory force, the presence 
and continual operation of which is necessary if common sense and 
efficiency are to prevail in the constant struggle against narrowing 
traditions and natural indolence. 

The principal result of the labours of the intelligence section 
will thus be to issue periodically, four times a year or so, accurate 
reports dealing with the most important matter coming under 
their survey. All the useful information from whatever source 
obtainable, having a material bearing on these matters, will be 
given briefly in the reports. Flaws and defects in existing legis- 
lation and administration will be noticed, and out of the wealth of 
their knowledge of the expedients adopted by foreign governments 
and of those suggested and adopted by various private individuals 
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and institutions, the intelligence staff will outline practical 
remedies calculated to make good the existing faults. If several 
remedies are applicable they will be duly indicated. Those state- 
ments will be laid before the Legislature in time for Parliament to 
take any necessary steps to avoid national dangers and difficulties 
that are clearly indicated to be ahead. Members of Parliament 
will then know precisely how matters stand ; and the information 
they have obtained will enable them the more speedily to decide 
on the necessary remedies. The absence of such information is a 
serious deterrent to prompt action by Parliament at present. 
Members of the Legislature recognise many evils which they desire 
to remove, but they hesitate to give their approval to satisfactory - 
methods of relief because they feel they have not obtained sufficient 
information to justify their action. They desire to be better 
informed before they begin to act. In particular, they wish to 
avoid the risk of taking a leap in the dark ; and, very naturally, 
they are suspicious of proposals for introducing changes of a 
thorough or far-reaching character. The result is needless delay 
and waste of time at periods when prompt action would be most 
profitable. If the subject is one of considerable importance, a 
Royal Commission is appointed-to inquire into it; but at best 
this is a clumsy expedient. The report of the Royal Commissioners 
will contain no more than the reports of the intelligence staff, but 
with this difference : that whereas Royal Commissions are seldom, if 
ever, appointed until the social evil which they are to examine has 
become so great that it can no longer be overlooked, the reports of 
the intelligence staff will direct attention to the malady in its early 
stages and suggest remedies calculated to ward off the worst effects 
of the attack. For example, had the new organisation been in 
existence during the last five or six years, the intelligence staff 
attached to the Local Government Board would have prepared the 
way for the treatment of the great evils of the exceptional want of 
employment during the past few winters, and much of the distress 
might have been relieved. Economists and students of sociology 
in general predicted a period of industrial depression during the 
winters following after the termination of the late South African 
War ; and, apart from all theoretical considerations, the period of 
depression came on slowly, and its growth was capable of being 
studied and observed from month to month, There was nothing 
sudden about it; it was a phenomenon, the various stages of 
which were well marked, and the presence of these was a 
fair indication of the later and more evil days in store. But no 
advantage is taken of these circumstances. Under the system in 
vogue, haphazard and badly-considered efforts were made when the 
distress was at its worst to provide temporary relief, and the Royal 
Commission to study the problem thoroughly was not appointed 
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until this winter, by which time the worst of the evil was over. 
By the time the Commission reports, public interest in the subject 
will have diminished, and even the social and economic conditions 
of the country will have altered somewhat. The present system is 
crude in the extreme. It resembles the treatment of a patient who 
is suffering from a violent disease, and on whose condition the 
physician is asked to advise only when the trouble has reached the 
crisis. The proposal put forward here is to have the pbysician in 
attendance when the malady commences, so that his treatment and 
advice may prevent it ever coming to an actual crisis. In the 
modern age it is well to replace the itinerant apothecary by the 
family doctor. 

The proposal is no mere academic suggestion. It has already 
been adopted in British methods of government. In one or two 
minor respects, and particularly in the recently formed Committee 
for Imperial Defence, the method has been applied for the purpose 
of war and national defence; and efforts also have been made, 
although somewhat spasmodically, by the statistical department of 
the Board of Trade to supply the deficiency so far as that Board 
alone is concerned ; but the system ought to be applied systemati- 
cally to all the departments of the executive Government. In 
every case the need is as great as in the departments of war and 
marine, although it is only on these latter that pressure from 
without and the sense of strenuous competition have operated 
strongly hitherto. The British army and navy are necessarily 
being compared continually with those of foreign countries; the 
branches of the Government which deal with other matters are 
subject to no similar compelling force; with the result that the 
scheme of organisation has been developed in the former much more 
highly than in the latter. This lagging behind in the case of 
certain branches of the executive Government should cease, 
particularly as there is every reason to believe that much might be 
gained from the change. In many other activities, and particu- 
larly in the sphere of physical science, splendid results have been 
gained through the close action and interaction of theory and 
practice. It is not reasonable that the two should remain so 
widely severed in the affairs of government. 


WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, 

















“THE SOCIAL QUESTION: A PLEA FOR 
MORE SCIENTIFIC METHODS.” 


Mucu is heard nowadays of the great efforts which have been made 
to educate and elevate the masses, and it is commonly said that . 
the masses have ample opportunities of educating and elevating 
themselves, if they would but take advantage of such opportunities. 
This attitude towards prevailing social conditions must be attributed 
to a serious want of knowledge of life in the lower grades of society, 
not to say of the mental and moral state of the people who have 
been conceived, born, and brought up in an unfavourable environ- 
ment, and who are in every way very largely the creation of that 
environment. 

It matters comparatively little what kind of educational system 
is in vogue, or what opportunities are afforded for the cultivation 
of character and morals if the people who are ignorant, and devoid 
of character, and loose in morals, are incapable of appreciating the 
advantage of, or the necessity for mental and moral improvement. 

Now, the first causes of this incapability of the people to 
appreciate the necessity for social improvement must be more and 
more investigated, and if such investigation is to succeed in 
probing the first causes of this primary obstacle to the uplifting of 
the people, not only will it be necessary to study direct influences, 
such as bad surroundings, early marriages, difficulties due to 
irregularity of employment, intemperance, charity, and the rest, 
but it will also be necessary to closely study that wide range of 
social phenomena embracing influences of a congenital character. 
The extent of the influence on the present generation of slum people 
of the surroundings, ideas, tastes, and general social condition of 
their progenitors must be ascertained as far as is possible. Having 
made a serious attempt to determine the extent of these congenital 
influences, it may be presumed with some measure of success, it will be 
easier to properly appreciate the apparent incapability of slum people 
to resist the social temptations and withstand the social diseases by 
which they are beset from the cradle to the grave; and likewise it 
will be easier to comprehend the meaning of the indisposition of 
many of those people to change their modes of life. 

In places where conditions of social congestion have long existed 
the influences of overcrowding are undoubtedly terrible factors in 
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holding the people down. It would be difficult for strong men or 
divine women to live under compulsion in a modern slum environ- 
ment for a quarter of a century, in circumstances such as those of 
the mass of the people, without suffering terrible effects. How 
difficult, then, must it be for those who have lived in that evil 
environment all their lives, and whose progenitors have probably 
lived under similar conditions for generations, to resist the influences 
and temptations of those wretched slums ? 

Of the direct influences alluded to it should be emphasised that 
the sub-dividing of the houses, throwing as it does different families 
into close association with each other, tends to destroy home life, 
and to keep all on practically the same social level. It is par- 
ticularly noticeable that the comfortably situated families in the 
slum districts have little association with their neighbours. They 
live in higher-rented houses than the mass of the inhabitants, and 
they are thus isolated, and enabled to enjoy comparative privacy. 

The question of the influence of early marriages, with their 
usually large families, has in recent years been less seriously 
regarded. But so great is this evil among the city poor that it is 
impossible, with any semblance of straightforwardness, to entirely 
disregard it in any serious consideration of social cause and effect. 
In the poorer districts of our large cities the mass of the people 
belong to the lower Jabouring class, and the wages of most of the 
men of that class are about as high at nineteen or twenty years of 
age as at any time during life, Now, in many cases marriage takes 
place before twenty, and the family life is usually begun in a one- 
roomed house provided with but the barest necessities. As the 
demands of the home, thus begun in poverty, increase, the periods 
of idleness incidental to labouring work soon render the position of 
the family precarious. It should, perhaps, be specially noted here 
that although the wages of the artisan classes have increased in 
recent years, and will probably still increase, the improvement in 
labourer’s wages has been infinitesimal, if there has been any 
improvement at all ; nor are the wages of the labouring classes likely 
to be raised so long as there is so much surplus unskilled labour. 
Some day, doubtless, it will again be recognised that early marriage 
among the slum people, with its dreadful influence in unduly 
increasing the slum population, is one of the greatest obstacles to 
the uplifting of the labouring masses, for the view that the continued 
augmentation of the casual labouring class is one of the gravest 
causes of pauperism, if not criminality, is irresistible. 

While the effects of intemperance among the poor become more 
and more appalling, and although it is well-nigh impossible to 
exaggerate the evil of drink as an effect of bad social conditions, it 
would be rash, in the present chaotic state of social science, to defi- 
nitely fix the extent of the influence of intemperance as a social cause. 
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Few questions relating to the poor are so difficult to deal with as 
the question of charity. The distribution of charity, carried on in 
the country districts with comparative wisdom, is practised in the 
cities with the greatest unwisdom, and there is the gravest reason to 
fear that the little good done to the deserving poor is more than 
counterbalanced by the great harm done in creating an army of 
people who have neither desire to work, nor inclination to make any 
effort to render social service, so long as they are able to obtain 
money, food, clothes, fire, and light gratuitously. The condition of 
mind thus created, with its inevitable effect upon social conditions 
and public morality, is indeed appalling. 

Having briefly touched on the probable effect on the present 
generation of slum-dwellers of the surroundings and habits of 
their progenitors, and having made a general outline of the effects 
of certain direct social influences, it may be well to give some 
indication of certain methods which, in the writer’s opinion, might 
be adopted as modest measures towards the immediate counter- 
action of some of the effects of these influences. 

In recent times the public mind has been constantly diverted 
from the study of social questions through the focussing of atten-. 
tion upon Imperial questions; but, happily, there is at last good 
reason to hope that an interest in the social condition of the 
people, such as we have never in modern times known, will ere 
long manifest itself in Great Britain. It will be acknowledged by 
all, whatever their views on Imperial politics may be, that the 
social question generally has not received the consideration which it 
demands, and the neglect must, at least to some extent, be said 
to be due to the inordinate interest, and almost exclusive attention, 
recently given to Imperial affairs. But the disinclination of the 
public to become enthusiastic about social questions is also largely 
attributable to the disorganisation which exists among those who 
affect to make social questions their chief interest. The truth 
must be told. Social work and social study have been too sec- 
tional, and consequently too superficial: indeed, the people who 
concerned themselves about social questions have, in many cases, 
made no comprehensive study of social cause, with the result that 
they have too often fixed upon some social effect, and have treated 
it as a cause, if not the one cause, of all social disease and social 
wrong. This tendency is, of course, the result of the unscientific 
trerz.tment of what, after all, is partially an abstract question. It 
is, in short, the inevitable result of grappling with the question 
without an intimate knowledge of principles and detail. While it 
is unfortunate that the social question has been treated with less 
scientific knowledge than any other question, it is even more to be 
depiored that it has often been left to those least fitted to deal 
with it. Fortunately there are signs that serious social work will 
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no longer be left in the hands of people who do not thoroughly 
understand it. The wisest in the nation must be induced to 
bestow serious attention upon social problems, and with the aid 
of trained sociologists something must be done to arrive at defi- 
nite conclusions, as to what are social causes and what are social 
effects. 

While all social disease must not be hastily attributed solely to 
any particular cause, there are influences which are serving to ren- 
der the condition of the mass of our city poor heartrending, and 
something more than has been done might be attempted to defend 
the poor and miserable against those influences. A greater agitation 
than has been known should be commenced against the excessive 
number of licensed houses in the slum districts. An effort should 
be made to institute a closer system of supervision of public houses; 
and a more careful examination of the quality of drink they sell 
should be insisted upon. 

The charity associations should be thoroughly organised, and the 
people who receive relief should be formed into districts, or sections, 
each district or section being directly controlled by a sub-committee 
capable of minutely and impartially examining the circumstances 
of all who ask relief. Then, without trenching upon the work of 
the various churches and missions, efforts ought to be made by 
an organised body to educate the people in the elements of 
citizenship. 

As social reform does its work in striving to improve the conditions, 
the people must be prepared for improved conditions by mental 
and moral training. That such training would be productive of 
good is certain, if the work were undertaken by men and women 
capable of appreciating the peculiarities of those to be taught. 
Failing this, anything of the kind would prove useless. 

The people are not hopeless, They only appear to be hopeless, 
because no serious attempt to raise them has ever been made on 
strictly scientific lines. The most pitiable phase of the condition of 
the masses is the dreadful monotony of their lives. They have had 
no training, no opportunity of viewing life in its broader aspect, 

and so they spend their lives in dreary monotony, or in worse. 
Their economic state is admittedly unsatisfactory, their moral state 
probably worse ; but the greatest horror of their condition is their 
mental state. No contact with nature, no acquaintance with 
literature, art, or any refining influence, no mental outlook, nothing 
but darkness and despair on every hand. We have preached to 
the people, but they have not responded, because they have not 
understood us. And at length, ia this country, a stage of social 
degeneration has been reached, which, if some great effort is not 
made to counteract it, will work irreparable ruin to the nation. 
Rosert Gunn Davis. 
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THE PROGRESS OF INSANITY IN 
OUR OWN TIME. 


Ir these words are to have any weight in support of the thesis that 
insanity is increasing, some personal explanation may be necessary 
in reference to the circumstances under which I have been led to the 
study of a subject that belongs properly to the province of the 
scientist and the alienist. Over half a century ago I entered 
the Irish Lunacy Department. Soon afterwards the duty of col- 
lecting and tabulating the statistics of insanity for the purposes of 
the annual reports to Parliament devolved upon me. From the 
facts and figures which then came in a special manner under my 
consideration, year after year, it was perfectly evident a large 
increase in the numbers of the insane was going on regularly, not 
only in Ireland, but in England and Wales, Scotland and other 
countries. This was no haphazard opinion, as the sequel will show, 
but a fact based upon the clearest evidence. 

When I became attached to the staff of the Lunacy Department 
in 1847, the registered insane in Ireland, all told, numbered only 
6180 on a population of 8,175,124. They had increased by the 
year 1874 to 10,767 on a population reduced by famine, pestilence, 
and emigration to 5,412,377 ; and they have continued to increase 
every year until now, when they have reached a total of 23,000 on a 
population still further reduced to 4,300,000 in even figures. I 
brought the progressive increase of insanity before the public in a 
paper read at a meeting of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ireland so far back as the year 1874, After a period of thirty 
years’ service my connection with the Lunacy Department ceased, 
and three years later I entered Parliament. Thenceforward I never 
ceased to urge the subject of the increase of insanity upon public 
attention both in the House of Commons and in the Press, The 
theory having, however, been officially promulgated that ‘the 
increase is only apparent,” nothing was done. So much in regard 
to my position in relation to the subject dealt with in the following 
pages. 

Yet another stage in the development of this terrible scourge of 
the human race has been reached. The departmental Reports for 
England and Scotland for the year ended December 31, 1904, have 
been issued, The Report for Ireland has not yet been published as 
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I write, but for practical purposes the figures for 1903 will do. In 
these Reports facts and figures are set forth to an extent and ina 
way that leaves not a shadow of doubt about the great progress 
insanity has been making in our midst for the last half-centary. 
The disease continues to spread, and at an annually progressive 
rate, despite every effort made to arrest its progress. Taking 
the year 1862 as a starting-point and noting the fact that 
pauper lunatic asylums had been then some years in operation, as 
curative hospitals for the treatment of mental diseases, we find that 
between the years 1862 and 1904 the insane nearly trebled their 
numbers. To put it in another way, they seem to have increased 
in proportion to the numbers annually discharged from the asylums 
either as cured, improved, or uncured. The significance of this 
statement will presently appear. The numbers of registered insane 
in the United Kingdom as officially recorded were : 


1862. 1904. Increase in 42 Years. 
In England and Wales . 41,129 119,829 78,700 
» Lreland : : . 8,055 22,9961 14,941 
» Scotland. , . 6,341 17,241 10,900 


Totals . . 55,525 160,066 104,541 


This shows, in even figures, an annual increase at the rate of 
2500 for the whole period—an increase of about 104,500 lunatics 
in the United Kingdom in the course of the last forty-two years. 
This is pretty strong evidence of the progress of insanity in our 
own time. An essay appeared in the February number of the 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 1905, under the above title, in which the 
influence of heredity in propagating mental diseases was discussed, 
it being shown on the highest authority, including the chief medical 
officers of a number of asylums, that “family taint” takes first 
place in regard to causation, The essay is one of many published 
at various times during the last thirty-five years in a strenuous 
endeavour to counteract the mischievous doctrine that the increase 
of insanity is “only apparent.” It may possibly be thought there 
is over-much repetition in these essays, Well, iteration is too 
powerful a means to an end to be disregarded, especially when the 
issue lies between truth and error and when the goal in view is the 
common good. Some exceptionally strong driving force is necessary 
to make plain even the most palpable truism to those predetermined 
not to be convinced, and resolved to ‘‘ combat” existing facts by 
every argument they can devise. There are people who cannot 
learn, even in that greatest of all schools, the school of experience, 
and who have the knack of always missing the point ; but repeated 
strokes of the sledge-hammer tell upon the toughest metals. A 
single drop of water, falling continually upon one spot, wears through 


1 These are the figures for 1904, the Report having come to hand. 
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the hardest rock. Iteration, therefore, needs no apology when 
wrong impressions and opinions have to be refuted and erroneous 
theories exposed. Now, it is admitted on all sides, acknowledged 
everywhere by everybody, even by the thick and thin advocates of 
the apparent increase dogma, that there has been a very great and 
continuous increase in the numbers of the insane during the last 
fifty years ; the contention of the “apparent increase” theorists 
being that there has not been an increase of insanity, but only an 
accumulation of the numbers of the insane. The question at issue 
is, therefore, very simple, and resolves itself into this: has the 
so-called curative treatment of the insane, as now carried out, 
influenced the increase of numbers otherwise than by accumulation ? 
In other words, has it tended to spread the disease of insanity or 
to restrain it? If the curative system, as now adopted on an 
immense scale, at enormous cost to the public, has the effect of 
checking the propagation of the insane taint—not to speak of 
eradicating it from the human system, it goes without saying that 
the curative treatment is a blessing beyond all price; but if, on 
the other hand, a careful examination of the evidence establishes, 
beyond yea or nay, the fact that insanity is propagated by the very 
means taken to effect a cure of the disease, then surely it is neces- 
sary, at any rate, to consider if any and what steps should be 
taken to prevent such a calamitous result. The question is one 
of great difficulty, but it has to be faced, and the sooner tho 
better. 

The greatest authorities—scientists and specialists—who have 
written upon the subject of descent, have laid it down, over and 
over again, that heredity is the predominating influence which 
prevails throughout all nature, from its lowest to its highest forms. 
It is quite unnecessary to labour this proposition, or to repeat 
former citations, but simply to name such authorities as Darwin, 
Galton, Bucknill, Esquirol, Moreau, Morel, Schlangenhausen, 
Folsom, Garver, Tucker, &c. &c., coupling with them the medical 
superintendents of lunatic asylums, who, from their positions and 
professional experience, are so well qualified to pronounce ex cathedra 
upon the subject of inheritance as it affects the insane. To give 
one or two brief quotations in point. The Medical Superintendent 
of the Berks Asylum, England, writing with reference to the increase 
of numbers, recently said : 


“The question of heredity bears upon these cases, and, as a cause of 
insanity amongst our patients, is becoming a more prominent factor... . 
Many of them are discharged temporarily recovered. Some marry, if not 
already married, and probably bear children to increase our future lists. 
Several married women after discharge have given birth to children and 
reared their progeny and subsequently returned to the asylum.” 


The Medical Superintendent of the Cork District Asylum, 
Ireland, writes : 
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“The free discharge of weak-minded but harmless patients, and the 
too early removal of those recovering, have tended to increase considerably 
the number of the insane who break down from heredity.” 


The next citation is from an interesting article, published in the 
October number of the Fortnightly Review (1896). The writer, 
Dr. Drapes, Medical Superintendent of the Enniscorthy Asylum, 
Ireland, having referred to intemperance as a cause of insanity, 
Says : 

“Tt is not unlikely that its influence has been somewhat exaggerated: 
and, from a study of figures and cases, I am inclined to think it is not at 


the present time an increasing factor in the production of insanity—rather 
a decreasing one.” 


He goes on to say: 


“‘ With respect to heredity, it is possible to speak with more certainty. 
In cases which have come under my own observation I have been able to 
trace it in about 50 per cent. But, owing to only very imperfect histories 
being obtainable in many cases and facts being deliberately concealed in 
others, this proportion is probably a good deal under the truth, and the 
estimate of 75 per cent., as given by the American authority quoted by 
Mr. Corbet, is much more likely to be nearer the correct one, if not itself 
an understatement. For if we had complete family histories reaching 
back some dozen or more generations, it is not impossible that hereditary 
taint would be found in nearly all. But in how few are we able to trace 
ancestral influence farther back than for two or three generations at most. 
Insanity may no doubt arise de novo, but as regards its causation, without 
a shadow of doubt the great predominant factor, overtopping all others in 
importance—the causa causans—is heredity.” 


These citations will probably be taken as conclusive, and should 
satisfy the most sceptical as to the fact that in heredity is to be 
found the cause, the genesis, from which the vast increase in the 
numbers of the insane has proceeded. Prima facie, there does not 
appear to be any other rational way to account for the increase that 
has taken, and is still taking, place in the numbers of the mentally 
diseased. Looking back at the departmental Reports of former 
years, and at the Reports of Select Committees and Royal Com- 
missions, one is struck by the vast change that has taken place in 
the condition of the pauper insane. Heretofore they were interned 
in gloomy buildings of the old Bethlem class, and were so badly 
treated they rarely recovered their reason. A visitation of insanity 
generally terminated fatally. Very few patients were discharged 
from lunatic asylums in those days as cured. The Lunacy Com- 
missioners of that day in their Report for 1846 gave an appalling 
account of the then condition of the inmates of lunatic asylums in 
England, stating that they were subjected to “almost every species 
of cruelty, insult, and neglect to which helpless and friendless people 
can be exposed when abandoned to the charge of ignorant, idle 
and ferocious keepers, acting without conscience or control.” Upon 
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this point the Fortnightly Review of April 1884 contained an article 
entitled “‘Is insanity on the Increase?” in which it was stated, 
inter alia, “‘ Under such conditions longevity was out of the question, 
recovery impossible. Lunatics were killed off, and ceased to be a 
cause of anxiety and danger to the body politic.” The Reports of 
the three lunacy departments all show that the numbers of the 
registered insane were then extremely limited. The Commissioners, 
in their Fifteenth Report (p. 75), said : 

“ During the ten years from January 1, 1849, to January 1, 1859, the 
number of patients in the various asylums of England and Wales have 
advanced from 14,500 to 22,853. . . . The great increase which has taken 


place in the number of patients in asylums is limited almost entirely to 
pauper and criminal patients.” 


The Commissioners went on to say: 


“ Though it might be fairly supposed that the increased proportion of 

cures in recent cases sent to asylums, caused by the improved modes of 
treatment now adopted, would have had the effect of diminishing the 
aggregate numbers resident, this latter cause of decrease, in the compara- 
tively few recent cases admitted, has apparently been more than counter- 
balanced by the prolongation of the lives of the many chronic cases brought 
under care.” 
Thus it seemed to have been expected that when the old chronic 
cases, whose lives had been admittedly prolonged by the effects of 
improved sanitary regulations, better diet and other benefits, passed 
away, the time would have arrived when further accumulations 
would cease, and the curative system assert itself by an annual 
reduction in the numbers of the insane. 

Well, the very reverse has happened, The members of the 
Lunacy Board of a past generation have disappeared, but their 
successors seem to have “ inherited” the fallacy that insanity is not 
increasing, though the numbers have trebled since their time. It 
is best, for the purpose of comparing the past and present circum- 
stances, to cite the words of the Fortnightly Review of the year 1884, 
to which reference has just been made, and then to show how 
mattess stand at the present time. As already indicated, the 
lunacy departments were plainly committed to the accumulation 
and apparent increase theories half acentury ago. The Fortnightly 
proceeds : 


‘‘ We have thus at a comparatively recent date (1860) a clear, definite, 
and distinct pronouncement from the highest official authority in England 
on the subject, that the then increase in the numbers of the insane was 
only ‘apparent.’ The sequel will tell whether the Commissioners correctly 
appraised the situation. . . . Nodoubt the assigned causes of the apparent 
increase are true to a limited extent. They might even be considered 
reassuring if we had a hope that the maximum was reached or was within 
a measurable distance. The new system had been then for several years 
in operation, and should have brought to light most, if not all, latent cases 
of insanity and drawn them within the scope of official cognisance ; but if 
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it was still doing this work, the unreality of the increase of the disease 
would be satisfactorily established, as the mere discovery of numbers, the 
previous existence of which was not officially known, could not be regarded 
in any sense as an augmentation. . . . But as increase upon increase 
comes to be recorded, the pregnant fact remains that in the year 1862, 
long after the improved methods for treating and ‘ curing ’ insanity were 
in full action, and after the Commissioners had accounted for every pre- 
vious increase of numbers in the same manner, having, it may be said, 
played out the development theory ... there was a stock of 41,129 
registered lunatics in England, 8055 in Ireland, and 6341 in Scotland.” 


We have thus, to begin with, on January 1, 1862, a stock of 
55,525 registered insane persons in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Now, what has since happened? The stock has increased, as shown 
on the front page of this article, to a total of 160,066, very nearly 
trebling itself in about two generations, It is, therefore, clear that 
the multiplication of curative asylums, of which there are now in 
England and Wales 88, each containing on the average 1000 patients, 
has operated in a very unexpected direction, in disseminating mental 
disease. Many of these curative hospitals for pauper lunatics stand 
in beautiful grounds and are of highly ornamental appearance. 
They give accommodation to from 500 to over 2500 patients each ; 
and they are provided with all modern appliances and improvements, 
apparently regardless of expense. Thus it has come to pass that 
the heteroclites of the human race are housed in palatial residences, 
fed upon generous food, and eventually discharged, to the number of 
about 15,000 every year, to go forth and propagate their species, 
while multitudes of sane and deserving poor are going about homeless 
and destitute. The term “ palatial residences” for pauper lunatics 
may sound hyperbolical, but it is no exaggeration as applied to 
many of the modern asylums. The Scottish Lunacy Commissioners 
appear to have much more sensible views on this point than their 
English colleagues. Intheir last Annual Report they write : 


“The ever-growing demand for additional accommodation for the insane, 
the large scale on which it has been found necessary in many cases to 
provide it, and the magnitude of the expenditure involved, have recently 
been the subject of much discussion. We have for long urged upon dis- 
trict Lunacy Boards that all asylum buildings should be of the utmost 
simplicity compatible with efficiency for their special purpose, and that no 
expense should be incurred, in external ornament, or in other similar 
directions, which are contrary to a strict economy and which in no way 
contributes to the amelioration of the condition of the insane.” 


This is plain common sense, and it is a pity the General Board of 
Lunacy for Scotland have not taken an equally enlightened view of 
the increase of insanity and its cause. The following paragraph 
appeared in their Special Report to the Secretary for Scotland (p. 14, 
printed in 1875 as a supplement to their Thirty-sixth Annual Report, 
and presented to Parliament) : 
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‘* At present we can only repeat tho conclusion arrived at in many of 
our former Reports—a conclusion the soundness of which we do not think 
has been called in question by any authority in Scotland—that the facts 
and figures, so far as they have been already collected and studied, afford 
no ground for a belief that insanity is to-day more prevalent in Scotland 
than it was when we entered on our functions thirty-six years ago,” 


No comment on this statement is necessary. 

To resume the consideration of the influence of heredity as a 
factor in the increase of insanity a distinguished Scottish authority 
may be quoted. The late Duke of Argyll, writing in the November 
number of the Contemporary Review (1880) on “The Unity of 
Nature,” showed in a very remarkable manner the characteristics of 
man and animals relatively considered. The essay was directed to — 
demonstrate, which it does most effectively, the unerring certainty 
with which hereditary qualities are transmitted. Referring to the 
dual character of human life, the mind endowed with reason and 
free will, ‘‘the body of man one in structure with the body of all 
vertebrate animals,” it is pointed out that 


“Tennyson’s poem of the “‘ Two Voices ” is no poetic exaggeration of the 
duality of which we are conscious when we attend tothe mental operations 
of our own most complex nature. ... . There is a profound difference 
between creatures in which one only of these voices speaks, and man whose 
ears are, as it were, open to both. . . . There is no indication in the lower 


animals of this double personality. They hear no voice but one, and the 
whole law of their being is perfectly fulfilled in following it. This it is 
which gives its restfulness to nature, whose abodes are, indeed, what 
Wordsworth calls them : 

‘** Abodes where self-disturbance hath no part.’” 


On the other hand, the double personality, “the presence of two 
voices,’ is never wholly wanting even in the most degraded of 
human beings—their thoughts everywhere “accusing or else 
excusing one another.” Here we have come to the parting of the 
ways. Can it be said that the abodes of men are abodes in which 
self-disturbance has no part? The lower animals lead harmless 
innocent lives in accordance with the laws laid down for them from 
the beginning. They obey the one voice—their natural instincts, 
but they indulge in no excesses, they commit no outrages on nature, 
they do not incur the penalty incurred by man who, in the pursuit 
of what he considers pleasure, poisons mind and body by indulgence 
in sensuality, and by the abuse of the faculties with which he is 
endowed. ‘The author of “The Unity of Nature” quotes as above 
an impressive line from Wordsworth, which may appropriately be 
supplemented by one from another celebrated author: “ Man’s a 
strange animal and makes strange use of his own nature.” Herein 
lies the blot. ‘The sins of the fathers are visited on the children.” 
The vices of immorality, intemperance and sensual indulgence in 
every form are transmitted from parents to offspring, become 
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hereditary, and a fresh crop of the seeds of insanity is the result. 
“The evil tree cannot produce good fruit.” The essay in the 
Fortnightly of 1884 emphasised the fact that evil and corrupt living 
in the parents bear fruit in an unhealthy state of mind and body in 
the offspring, pointing out that a pure stream cannot issue from a 
polluted source ; and asks: 


“ What is to be done? Will new buildings prove a remedy? Can the 
disease be stayed by Acts of Parliament? Will the further delivery of 
learned addresses operate as the voice of the snake-charmer? Must it not 
be confessed that all previous methods have signally failed, and that 
insanity only grows with a greater luxuriance in proportion to the care 
and money devoted to its amelioration ?” 

Well, since these words were written, twenty-one years ago, 
another batch of 60,000 new witnesses has arrived upon the scene 
to attest the reality and the magnitude of the increase. Another 
bulk sum of at least £8,000,000 has been spent in providing 
additional ‘‘ accommodation”; another £2,000,000 per annum has 
been added to the cost of maintenance, and we have it on the 
authority of the Commissioners themselves that there will be in 
future an additional increase of numbers every year. With these 
facts in evidence surely it does not require a mathematical expert, 
or a chartered accountant, to make it perfectly clear that at the end of 
another decade, at the present rate of increase, the numbers of the 
insane will tot up to 200,000, and at the end of five decades would 
reach 300,000, and so on ad infinitum. In one of their reports 
some of the Commissioners attempted to explain the accumulation 
of the numbers of the insane by comparison with a banking trans- 
action in which the whole amount of interest payable on the capital 
sum is not drawn out, a portion of it being left in to accumulate. 
The financial illustration though, no doubt, not intended to deceive, 
is deceptive and misleading. It does not take into consideration at 
all the great annual reinvestment, the contribution to the numbers 
who break down from the causa causans of insanity—heredity. 
The Fortnightly article of April 1884 concludes thus : 


“When the great truth is recognised that the Almighty has implanted 
in every human heart and mind an intuitive knowledge of good and evil, 
has endowed mankind with reason and free will, and will hold each one 
responsible for the use or abuse of these gifts, when the play of evil 
passions is restrained and the propagation of foul and mischievous theories 
is sternly repressed . . . then, and not until then, we may hope that the 
tide of insanity will begin to ebb, or at least will have ceased to flow.” 


As already stated, the predominating features in all the depart- 
mental Reports laid before Parliament for half a century are: (1) 
the increase of numbers; (2) the insufficiency of accommodation 
for Junatics ; (3) a persistent denial that insanity is on the increase, 
So far it does not appear that there is the slightest prospect of any 
alteration occurring in these respects. The last Report of the Com- 
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missioners of Lunacy for Scotland has just been cited in which they 
refer emphatically to “the ever-growing demand for additional 
accommodation for the insane, the large scale on which it has been 
found necessary to provide it, and the magnitude of the expenditure 
involved.” But in Scotland and Ireland these are mere trivialities 
when compared with the state of affairs disclosed in the Reports of 
the English Commissioners in Lunacy. Year after year, with 
ceaseless repetition, new aud importunate demands for additional 
asylum buildings are made, and so great has been the pressure in 
this direction that temporary annexes have been resorted to at many 
of the existingasylums to meet emergencies. One such annexe was 
provided at Colney Hatch with a terrible result. The original: 
building was erected at a cost of about £300,000 for 1200 patients. 
It was soon filled and eventually the erection of a temporary annexe 
for 300 patients was decided upon, This annexe, which cost 
£18,000, was constructed of materials which, to put it mildly, should 
not have been used, and when the accident of fire occurred it burned 
like a blast furnace. Amid indescribable scenes of horror 51 
patients were cremated alive, and the building was reduced to ashes. 
The engineer of the asylum, on examination at the inquest, gave 
the following evidence, as reported in the 7imes on January 31, 1903, 
with reference to the materials used in building the annexe : 


‘‘The inside was lined with match-boarding. The outside was formed 
of rough boards covered with felt, and over the felt was corrugated iron. 
. . . There was some resinous compound on the felt, and it would burn 
readily, as well as increase the density of the smoke. ‘lhere were similar 
temporary buildings in other asylums.” 


It is evident that in building the annexe of such inflammable 
materials as rough boards covered with felt soaked in a resinous 
compound, and lined with match-boarding, with only an outside 
shell of corrugated iron, “somebody blundered.” It has been said 
“a blunder is worse than a crime,” but it is not so; the essence of 
@ crime is in its being an intentional and deliberate act. The 
blunder was bad enough, and whoever committed it got off very 
safely with the mild verdict of the jury, merely censuring the 
authorities for sanctioning such plans. It would not have been sur- 
prising if a great outburst of public indignation had occurred in 
the presence of so shocking a calamity, but the matter was allowed 
to drop, and no notice appears to have been taken of it beyond the 
rebuke conveyed in the verdict of the coroner's jury to the autho- 
rities, ‘The London County Council, the Lunacy Commissioners, 
and the Home Office.” As said on a former occasion, the Home 
Office should not have been included in the censure. It is well 
known the formal sanction of the Secretary of State is given on 
such occasions as a matter of course, at the instance of the re- 
sponsible administrative authorities who have a knowledge of the 
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facts. But to return to the main question: Is the increase of 
insanity real or only apparent ? The public mind must, if possible, 
be disillusioned on this momentous question. The evil results of 
continuing to act upon false premises are incalculable: Obviously 
the best way to dispel the ‘‘apparent increase” fallacy is to keep 
on showing up its palpable absurdity, and to make quite clear the 
distressing fact that insanity is rapidly increasing, or, if the official 
idiom is preferred, “accumulating” as time progresses. The fact 
cannot be denied; it is recorded in every one of the Lunacy 
Reports from first to last, the compilers of these Reports stating 
also that it is impossible to keep pace with the ever-increasing 
demands for more asylum accommodation. The enormous expan- 
sion of the lunatic asylum system in two generations tells its own 
tale, and at the same time plainly indicates the source from whence 
the multiplication of pauper lunatics proceeds, The feverish anxiety 
shown by the lunacy departments to establish the theory of ‘‘ appa- 
rent increase” has been frequently commented upon, and was fully 
gone into in the essay on ‘The Progressof InsanityinOur Own Time,” 
published as above stated in the February number of the WEsT- 
MINSTER REvViEW, 1905. But that there may be no misunderstanding 
in the matter, the exact words of the three departmental Reports 
are here given in consecutive paragraphs : 


Worps or THE EnGiisu Lunacy Commissioners.) 


‘In considering the increase for the past year (1893) of known pauper 
lunatics, regard must be had to two factors, namely, the death rate and 
the recovery rate in county and borough asylums. . . . We observe that 
in 1893 the former rate was 10:1, the same as in the previous year, and 
0'l per cent. lower than the average of the five previous years. The 
recovery rate was 27°3 per cent. of the number of admissions, excluding 
transfers and readmissions; and this was 1:7 per cent. lower than the 
corresponding rate for 1892, and 2 per cent. lower than the average rate 
for the five years 1888-1892. If the recovery rate had been the same in 
1893 as in 1892, 260 more patients would have been discharged : if it had 
been equal to the average of the above five years, the number discharged 
would have been 304 greater. The difference of 0:1 per cent. in the 
death rate for 1893 from the average for the same five years represents 
59 fewer deaths than would have occurred had the rates been the same ; 
the result of the operation of the two factors being an addition of some 
360 to the ordinary annual accumulation of patients in the asylums.” 


In their next (the Forty-ninth) Report, the Commissioners say : 


“In our last report to your Lordship (the Lord High Chancellor) we 
offered some considerations to combat the idea that insanity was largely 
on the increase in England and Wales; and we reiterated the opinion 
that the undoubted large increase in the number of known lunatics was 
mainly due to causes other than an increase in the disease of insanity in 
its more active forms, and we endeavoured to indicate some of those 
causes,” 





1 Forty-eighth Report, pp. 3, 4. 
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The hypothetical method of the Commissioners is ingenious, but 
it works out badly, showing only “an addition of some 360 to the 
ordinary annual accumulation of patients,” whereas the actual annual 
increase is counted in thousands. In their last (the Fifty-ninth) 
Report, p. 1, the Commissioners say : 


“The number of persons in England and Wales . . . under care as 
duly certified insane on January 1, 1905, was 119,829, being 2680 in 
excess of the number... on the same day in 1904. . . . The average 
annual increase in the ten years ending December 31, 1904, was 
2575.” 


An increase in the decade of 25,750. 


Worps or Inspectors or LuNATICS, IRELAND. 


Having shown an increase in number of 3629 in the decade 
between 1880 and 1890, they said (Forty-ninth Report) : 


“Such an increase of insanity in a population so rapidly decreasing as 
that of Ireland, which shows a falling off of 468,674 inhabitants, or 
9°1 per cent. since 1881, must call for the consideration of all who take 
an interest in the welfare of the country. . . . The rapid increase of 
insanity in the face of a diminishing population ought, therefore, to 
engage the attention of all who take an interest in the social and material 
progress of Ireland.” 


In their next issue (Fiftieth Report) they say : 


‘In our Report of last year we stated that we were driven by the facts 
before us to conclude that the large increase of lunacy has been absolute 
as well as relative. Those who contend that though the total number of 
the insane under care has gradually increased this increment is apparent 
only, and not real, attribute it to various causes. ... Although these 
causes would account for a very large relative increase of insanity, still 
we must adhere to our opinion that they are not sufficient to explain 
the great increase of lunacy that has taken place of late years in this 
country.” 

In their next (the Fifty-first) Report, they hold their ground, 
saying : 

“The rapidly increasing number of the insane in Ireland seeking 
accommodation in district asylums has rendered the provisions made for 
their care and treatment utterly inadequate ... at the present time 
every district asylum, with the exception of Cork (recently enlarged), is 
full to overflowing, and in every district in Ireland, with this rare 
exception, additional accommodation is being provided, or is in contem- 
plation, either by adding to the existing buildings or by erecting new 
institutions.” 


In their next pronouncemeut, which is a Special Report on the sub- 
ject, they most unaccountably recant all they have said, and declare : 


“The conclusions at which, as at present advised, we have been able to 
arrive may be briefly summarised as follows: That the great increase of 
the insane under care is mainly due to accumulation, and is, so far, an 
apparent and not a real increase,” 
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Worps or THE GENERAL Boarkp OF COMMISSIONERS IN LUNAOY 
FOR SCOTLAND. 


‘““We have from a very early period of our existence as a Board 
expressed the opinion that the increase of the numbers of registered 
lunatics did not prove an increased liability in the community to mental 
disease, but might be accounted for by a process of accumulation of 
patients arising from a variety of causes.” } 

‘““We have had, since 1857, a net increase of 6975 in the number of 
lunatics under the jurisdiction of the Board, or 120 per cent, The 
increase of the population during the same period has been only 38 per 
cent. The proportion of all pauper lunatics yer 100,000 of the popula- 
tion shows an almost steady increase since 1858, and at the beginning of 
this year (1892) attained its highest figure. . . . The continued increase 
of the burden of pauper lunacy resting upon the community makes it 
desirable that we should again indicate, as we have indicated in former 
Reports, what appear to be the prominent causes of that increase, and 
that we should point to the direction in which a remedy should be found. 
... From a study of the statistics the following conclusions may be 
drawn :* 

‘“‘(1) That the increase of pauper lunacy is much beyond what would 
naturally result from the increase of population, 

**(2) That it cannot be attributed to accumulation resulting from longer 
periods of residence of pauper lunatics in asylums. 

“ (3) That it is only in a very slight degree due to a lowering of the 
death rate. 

“(4) That there is no reason to believe it to be due to an increased 
tendency to insanity in the community. 

“(5) That it is not due to any one cause, but to many causes, operating 
with different degrees of force in different localities. 


“* Among the causes of the increase, we have in former Reports spoken 
with more or less fulness of the following : 


(1) The erection of new asylums for pauper lunatics. 

“*(2) The readier means of access to asylums due to increased facilities 
for travelling. 

(3) The gradual dying out among the public of feelings of dislike and 
suspicion towards asylums. 

“(4)... The greater readiness among the poorer clusses to send 
relations to asylums. 

“(5) The growing unwillingness of the poorer classes to submit to all 
that is involved in keeping an insane relative at home. 

(6) The greater willingness of parochial authorities to recognise the 
claims to parochial relief on the ground of insanity, 

“(7) The State grant in aid towards the cost of maintenance. 

“*(8) The widening of public opinion as to the degree of mental 
unsoundness which may be certified to be lunacy. 

“None of the causes enumerated are causes which relate to the pro- 
duction of insanity.” 


The Lunacy Commissioners have, from time to time, made several 
remarkable Reports to the Lord Chancellor, the most remarkable of 


1 Special Report to Secretary for Scotland on the alleged increase of insanity. 
* Thirty-fourth Annual Report, p. lvi. and following. 
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all except their last General Report, being their Special Report ‘‘ On 
the alleged increase of insanity,” ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed February 22, 1897. Having shown in their Forty- 
sixth Report (pp. 1, 2, 3), “the largest annual increase in the 
number of lunatics (2245) we have yet to record,” they go on to 
say : “ This large increase calls the more for some special considera- 
tion, because it follows an increase of 1974 in the preceding year, 
that being far above the average for the ten years 1882 to 
1892.” In their next General Report (the Forty-ninth, p. 2), they 
state : 


“Tn our last Report to your Lordship we offered some considerations 
to combat the idea that insanity was largely on the increase in England 
and Wales; and we reiterated our opinion that the undoubted large 
increase in the numbers of known lunatics was mainly due to causes other 
than the increase in the disease of insanity in its most active forms, and 
we endeavoured to indicate some of those causes.” 


In their Special Report to the Lord Chancellor already referred 
to, they deliberately set themselves, in defiance of facts, to prove a 
negative to the proposition that insanity is on the increase, entering 
into the most elaborate arguments, and it may be said exhausting 
the resources of hypothesis, arithmetical calculation and analysis 
in support of their contention. The numbers of the insane have 
increased in less than two generations, as elsewhere shown, from 
55,500 to 160,000. Now, in specifying the causes which, in their 
opinion, “ have been, and are, at work to produce the continually 
augmenting accumulation of the registered insane, the Commis- 
sioners give thirteen assigned causes, bat omit the causa cawsans— 
heredity. In their last (the Fifty-ninth) Report to the Lord Chan- 
cellor (p. 13) the following slight allusion to the subject occurs, 
under the head of ‘: Causes of Insanity.” The statement is so 
remarkable that it deserves to be quoted in full. 


“ Causes of Insanity.—The determination of the cause of any disease is 
always difficult, and, in respect to mental derangement, is often based on 
but slender evidence. All that can be done in the present state of know- 
ledge is to record as carefully as possible the antecedents in the history of 
the patient which apparently bear some relation to the attack of insanity, 
giving prominence to those which stand in more immediate relation to it. 
No doubt, underlying such causes is some inherited or acquired feebleness 
of brain tissue, which renders the individual more prone to be affected by 
circumstances and conditions which have less influence onthe mental health 
of the majority. Some of these determining causes are more definite than 
others, being characterised by gross anatomical changes in the brain 
itself, or of known toxic action on nutritive processes. Others, again, are 
less defined, being more coneerned with mental and emotional states 
which can only be locally characterised, The subject is rendered the 
more difficult that in many cases several antecedents may take a share in 
the ultimate production of insanity, whilst in other cases the agent imme- 
diately responsible for the developed disease has also been the primary 
cause of that impaired resistance which has so weakened the brain as 
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to render it liable to disordered functions from a comparatively slight 
cause.” 


Strange to say, this citation contains the one solitary reference 
to be found in the text of an official Lunacy Report of 500 pages, 
to the all-important subject of heredity, the causa causans of the 
propagation of insanity. Science is generally understood to be the 
knowledge of many learned minds brought within the cognisance 
of one mind; but here the ipse dixit of an official, whose individ- 
uality is not disclosed, ignores the opinions of all the eminent 
authorities who have preceded him on the subject of descent, and 
of all the most distinguished scientists and alienists in Europe and 
America who have written upon the subject of heredity as it affects 
the insane. It would not be surprising to learn that the scientist 
who wrote the above perplexing exposition of the “ causes of 
insanity ” had a voice in sanctioning the plans that led to the holo- 
caust at Colney Hatch. This leads to the remark that temporary 
accommodation has still to be maintained at eight pauper asylums, 
and that at several of them, viz., Banstead, Hanwell, Durham, 
Newton Hall and Glamorgan, there is apprehension of fire. As an 
indication of the normal character of the increase it may be men- 
tioned that according to the last Report of the Commissioners 
(pp. 22, 23), seven new asylums are proposed to be built or are in 
course of erection, at a cost, in even figures, of over £2,000,000. 
These include a tenth asylum for London, a fifth for York, a second 
for Sussex, and a second for Surrey; that for the West Riding of 
York is intended for 2062 patients, and is to cost £270 a bed. 
Besides these new asylums, extensive alterations and improve- 
ments are being carried out at twelve of the existing asylums at 
a cost of about £144,000. These are the most recent indica- 
tions of the provisions being made for the lunatic poor, so that 
one may well ask when is the perennial increase of insanity to 
cease ? 

The case of Ireland is the saddest of all, remembering that, 
notwithstanding the constant shrinkage of the population, a regular 
annual increase in the number of the insane is recorded. It is 
curious and instructive to trace the history. Not so very long ago, 
with a teeming population, the insane did not exceed a few hundreds. 
I have before me the Charter of St. Patrick’s, or Swift’s, Hospital, 
the first lunatic asylum erected in Ireland. It contains the following 
significant provision: “Ifa sufficient number of idiots and lunatics 
should not be readily found, incurables should be taken into 
the said hospital to supply the deficiency.” From this it may be 
seen how limited the number of insane persons was thought to be. 
The next asylum in point of time was the Richmond, erected for 
290 patients. The district comprised the county and city of Dublin, 
with the counties of Wicklow, Louth, and Meath, having a popula- 
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tion collectively of 810,984. The area was subsequently diminished 
by the detachment of the extensive county of Meath, reducing the 
population of the district to 574,847, Still the numbers of the 
insane went on increasing, and now total 2715, viz., 1428 resident 
in the Richmond buildings as enlarged, and 1287 in the new sup- 
plemental asylum at Portrane. 

This brief statement tells the whole tale, and briefly demonstrates 
the progress of insanity in our time. 

There are some other important points which require notice, but 
they cannot now be dealt with in detail. One is the great number 
of cases of suicide daily occurring, as recorded in the Press, Another, 
the fact that the Reports of the English and Irish Lunacy Depart- 
ments are always delayed until after the rising of Parliament, so that 
there is no opportunity for discussing them in the House. These 
delays are continued, notwithstanding a direct order from the Home 
Office, issued several years ago, that the Reports should be laid upon 
the table earlier in the year. The General Board of Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy for Scotland always report in good time. Their 
last report was issued the first week in June 1905. The English 
Report was not out until the first week in September, a month after 
the House had risen; and the Irish Report was delayed until quite 
the end of the year. The word “efficiency” has been going the 
rounds lately, as applied to officialism. Where it comes in in regard 
to the administration of the lunacy affairs of the country is only 
“apparent” in the increasing expenditure on lunatics and lunatic 
asylums, and in the annually “ accumulating ” number of the insane. 


W. J. Corset, M.R.LA. 


VoL. 165.—No., 3. 
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A NATIONAL ARMY. 


In all the turmoil of a change of Government and the absorbing 
excitement of a General Election, there is some risk that the 
all-important question of National Defence may for the time being be 
put aside. The difficulties which have beset every Minister for 
War for more than a generation apparently are insuperable, and in 
spite of theory and zeal the astonishing fact remains that the greatest 
Empire in history is practically without an army sufficient or fit to 
defend its own country in the case of foreign attack. 

Will the new Government seek to emulate that high patriotism 
which is the striking characteristic of Lord Roberts, and with him 
attempt to put National Defence on a wide and general basis? Up 
to now we have been seeking after some feasible modification of the 
German territorial system. Magnificent in Germany, for us in 
England it is time to recognise that it is totally unworkable. Most 
of our counties have never even seen their regiments, In how 
many cases has it happened that the combined county forces have 
had even one wretched field-day together? Do we ever see Militia, 
Yeomanry, and the general medley of Volunteers meet together fora 
training? Many of them hardly know each other's uniforms by 
sight! The fact is we have been striving after half-measures, and, 
carried away by the success of the German plan, have attempted to 
follow its example without its essence. The German Army is 
founded on conscription, and for us, therefore—at any rate for the 
present—outside practical politics. Yet the German Army is 
essentially aristocratic: its officers are a privileged and close 
corporation—practically a feudal body. 

The general cry which meets all reformers is, ‘‘ Whatever you do, 
don’t touch the regiment!” This exaltation of the regiment is the 
chief bane of our service. It is founded on tradition—not that 
tradition is to be despised—but it is the future and its new con- 
ditions, and not the past, which we have to prepare for. If our 
Army were really territorial, and Regulars, Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers met regularly, obtaining some measure of cohesion and 
mutual sympathy, the regimental system is ideal. But with our 
short-service, wide-world-scattered Volunteer Army it is notso. The 
so-called “‘ smart” regiment is an anomaly. As in our manufactures, 
we must aim at standardisation: and this can only be obtained by 
promotion over the whole arm of the Service. Here, as in many 
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other respects, we have an example next door. France promotes 
or changes her officers over the whole arm of their Service as 
occasion or expediency may suggest. The consequence is one 
homogeneous whole. Yet no one will assert that the French officer 
is not efficient, or that, in spite of some dissensions—social or 
political—in the past, he has not maintained his high place in the 
scale of national existence. As a rule, with each step in rank they 
change their regiment—“‘ un galon de plus,” a different number on 
the collar and “ kepi,” or a change from a red to a blue collar, and 
the transfer is complete. In most cases the same pattern of 
uniform serves all through a man’s career, unless he joins the 
XIXth (Algerian) Corps d’Armée, or the Colonial regiments. It is 
to be noted that no officer receives his promotion until there is a 
place for him in his new rank, and thus the French service avoids 
two extraordioary absurdities which conduce to inefficiency, brevet 
rank, and half-pay, when a senior officer retires into seclusion, 
when he should be at his very best. As regards promotion by 
selection, it is hard to conceive a fairer system than the “tableau 
d’avancement,” to which particularly deserving officers are recom- 
mended by their generals-in-chief (i.c., commanding the Army 
Corps), but on which they are inscribed—but after certainly more 
than one “ proposition.” The lists are published, the “ pro- 
positions” are known; every officer recognises that this or that 
junior is bound to pass over his head, and though there are 
many disappointments, and occasionally private influence has been 
brought to bear, the decisions admit of no questions and seem to 
work thoroughly well, In fact the only way any possibility of 
favouritism arises is in the chance officers receive of distinguishing 
themselves by going “en mission,” or to Tonquin, Dahomey, or 
Senegal. Few who know those choice couutries will assert that 
promotion is not well earned! Once “sur le tableau” and main- 
tained there (for any slackness would at once mean a line being put 
through his name), the selected officer awaits his turn, except in the 
case of special promotions for active service, now confined to the 
region of Timbuctoo or the Lake Chad. 

Our latest system of reform is based on the Navy. No naval 
officer complains if transferred from a battlesbip to a gunboat, nor 
does the lieutenant of the smartest flag-ship wear a different 
uniform to that of his colleague in a destroyer. No bluejacket 
wears this or that distinguishing badge as a more or less artistic 
memorial of former battle-honours. It might as well be urged that 
once a ship had become exceptionally “smart ’—professionally, be 
it noticed, not socially, or peradventure at polo !—that commission 
should remain together in perpetuity. Yet that practically is the 
result of the regimental system! The Navy works for “the good 
of the Service”; the Army strives for ‘‘the glory of the regiment.” 
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Now it is, alas! an admitted fact that, from a variety of causes, we 
have an increasing lack of officers in the Regular Service, although 
Osborne is overwhelmed with a superabundance of candidates. 
Surely the obvious remedy is not to reduce the standard of examina- 
tions, but to advance the education of the non-commissioned officers 
and give them more opportunities of rising. This course would 
very soon have an appreciable effect on the number and character 
of recruits, and, with reduced expenses in living and in uniform, 
enable many a suitable man to join and remain in the Army. We 
must widen the doors of our tent, and abandon the close hierarchy 
of the regiment. Let us realise that the days of privilege are 
passing, and we must put our Army on a really Democratic, national 
basis. This is no reflection on the zeal or individual capacity of 
our present officers, but a recognition of progressive ideas and the 
impossibility of finding sufficient candidates under the present 
system. With the extension of promotions from the ranks, we shall 
but be following the French example, while practically all the 
officers of reserve have been through the same mill in Germany. 
With the dearth of employment for all classes, and the parlous state 
of British agriculture, there is no lack of proper material in England; 
but the mess must first cease to be the resort of fashion, or the 
home of one favoured class of the community. Were such a thing 
conceivable, it would be interesting to note what would be the result 
of “a good old rag” in a French or German regiment ! 

The best way to bring home to the nation at large its duties 
and responsibilities in its own defence is to give the Democracy a 
fair chance, not only of occasionally rising to the higher ranks, but 
of finding a real career when by zeal and ability any individual has 
shown himself fit for the position. It is quite a question whether 
some scheme might not be devised by which officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces could be attached to the Regulars for different periods, 
especially on home service. There should be no insuperable difficulty, 
and the attached officer's position would resemble that of a foreign 
officer’s of reserve when doing his period of duty. It is indeed a 
remarkable situation that, in spite of reduced expenses and of the 
universally felt difficulty of finding openings for our sons, the 
Army is unable to find its full contingent of officers! If the 
** classes ” cannot, or will not, recourse must be had to the ‘“‘ masses.” 
Since Woolwich and Sandhurst are out of the question for them, 
the ranks provide the best school and offer a finer and more thorough 
field for selection than is found in cramming and examination, The 
Army cannot be made attractive by smart—not to say gaudy— 
uniforms. We laugh at the nursemaid theory, but we submit to it. 
Bat—mindfulof our great history, and ever watchful against the risks 
we so heedlessly run—let that defence be national, efficient, and, as 
far as may be, universal. A Liberal Government need have no fear that 
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the vuter will betray it if it works on truly national and Democratic 
lines. Gladstone abolished purchase in the Army. Let his suc- 
cessors abolish class distinctions there. They seem likely to have a 
powerful majority. In no way can they repel the jibe of being 
“Little Englanders” better than by taking the electors fully into 
their confidence, and, setting aside all petty party feeling, place 
National Security in the forefront of their programme. 
MYRMIDON. 
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THE SEIZURE AND PUTTING TO DEATH 
OF MR. BOYD. 


In works dealing with modern Spanish history and travel, especially 
such as recount the struggle of Spain towards Constitutional Govern- 
ment, we occasionally meet with the name of Robert Boyd, generally 
with but brief mention, sometimes a mere foot-note, telling us that 
an Englishman of that name was shot with General José Maria de 
Torrijos and his brave followers on December 11, 1831, These were 
the last batch of Liberal victims sacrificed by the mean and cruel 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain. 

But in Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling we get more than a 
glimpse, and we learn that Sterling and Boyd were cousins, and that 
the latter was an enthusiastic young Irishman, who gave fortune 
and life to free the Spanish nation from the tyrannical rule of the 
King and the reactionary party. 

“The seizure and putting to death of Mr. Boyd,” a British subject, 
without trial, was an event the full particulars of which have never 
been given in a collected form to the public. The following account 
is mainly derived from original documents and letters which remain 
in the possession of a member of his family. 

His sympathy with the Spanish cause and his death necessitated 
a correspondence between English and foreign Ministers of four 
years duration, the publication of which, three and a half years 
after his death, covers a Parliamentary paper of forty-nine pages. 
If the death of this British subject was not avenged, it was not for 
lack of zeal and sympathy on the part of the English Government 
for him or for the cause which he espoused ; but because the brave, 
ingenuous nature of the victim had scorned all unnecessary secrecy, 
and had so openly avowed his determination to assist in freeing 
tyrant-bound Spain that, according to the law of nations, his 
champions had but a weak case to defend. 

Who was Robert Boyd? Robert Boyd was born in the year 1805. 
He was the third son of Archibald Boyd, a resident of Derry, who 
held for half a lifetime the responsible position of Treasurer of the 
county, and of Ann McNeill his wife, His uncles William and 
Robert were respectively Recorder of Londonderry, and one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. His mother was of an old Argyle- 
shire family, and aunt to Lord Colonsay, at one time J ustice-General 
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of Scotland, and to Sir John McNeill, Chargé d’Affaires in Persia. 
He cured a favourite wife of the Shah’s, and in gratitude was 
given some fine diamonds, which Lady McNeill some time after wore 
at one of the late Queen’s receptions. The Queen kept her some 
time in conversation. Lady McNeill afterwards said: “It was na 
me her Majesty was looking at; it was the diamonds.” Sir John 
afterwards married as a second wife a sister of the late Duke of 
Argyle. 

Archibald Boyd was the fifth son of a family (originally of Scotch 
extraction), the elder branch of whom had been for generations asso- 
ciated with military service, and who gloried in souvenirs in connec- 
tion with the siege of Derry. In person Robert was about middle 
height, of slight build, with large blue eyes, pleasing clean shaven 
features; nose and mouth well formed, the latter unusually full, and 
suggesting just a touch of petulancy (a defect which, Carlyle says, 
the lovable John Sterling also possessed in his youth), the forehead 
full and high, with unruly sandy hair, giving the impression that it 
also shared the restless vigour of the brain beneath it. In these 
latter features he bore some resemblance to his relative, the famous 
Lord Clyde. Boyd, Sterling, and Lord Clyde were all descended on 
the female side from the Campbells. 

In early life Robert entered the East Indian Company’s service, 
but for some reason became dissatisfied with his profession, and made 
a stay of two years at the family home in Derry. He grew restless 
under idleness, and longed for an honourable and adventurous career, 
for which he was by natural bent and education (being an excellent 
linguist) well fitted. One anecdote of his school days has come 
down to us. He learned with great facility, but his tutor had 
requested him to at least “ go over his lessons three times.” Robert 
promised, read them once, then placed the books on the floor, and 
by twice skipping over them redeemed his promise to the letter. Into 
early manhood he carried that frank simplicity, ingenuous, unre- 
served, which is not uncommon to the finest type of English 
youthhood. 

Of a nature highly romantic and poetic, he readily fell under the 
then dominant influence of Byron’s poetry. The poet’s dedication 
to his sister of the tender ‘‘ Castled Crag of Drachenfels ” very pos- 
sibly suggested to Robert, who had himself a taste for versification, 
some lines (which bear internal evidence of the influence of the 
above-named poem) to his sister Elizabeth. They equal in moody 
misanthropy any of the poet’s lines. We give but two verses: 


‘“* Few cares has she, the guileless maid : 
Not so this drear and careworn breast, 
This troubled pulse, this feverish brain, 
That longs to be at rest. 
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“ Thy lot be happier far than his; 
Thy gentle mind more free from gloom ; 
Nor like thy brother hope to hide 
Thy sorrows in the tomb.” 


It is highly probable that Byron’s devotion to the cause of freedom 
in Greece was an example which Robert desired to emulate towards 
Spain. 

Tradition says that the following jew d’esprit of his applied to a 
friend : 


“ A Miss Brown being engaged to a young man not the most distin- 
guished : 
Rejoice now Bod that all thy care 
For once was baffled by a clown ; 
None but the brave deserve the fair, 
But anyone may have the Brown.” 


From other sources, as well as from Carlyle, we know that it 
was at the rooms of John Sterling, in Regent Street, that this 
young enthusiast was induced to throw his services and his fortune 
of £5000 into the yawning gulf of Spanish politics. Born within a 
year of each other, Robert being the elder by a few months, there 
was between these cousins great resemblance of character. There 
is scarcely a fine trait credited to Sterling by Carlyle which Boyd 
had not in common—‘“A bright beautiful soul . . . . clad in 
frank veracity . . . . full of inexhaustible hopes, audacities, and 
activities . . . . with just a touch of ostentation.” Even that 
blemish of petulancy which Carlyle said belonged to Sterling in his 
youth is seen in the portrait of Robert. ‘A hundred knights 
against all comers,” was the creed of both the cousins; honourable 
enough, if imprudent, in those who opposed despotism. The father 
of John Sterling (in early days known as Captain Edward Sterling) 
was foreign correspondent to—and the well-known ‘‘Thunderer”— 
of the Times. The sympathies of the son were in unison with those 
of the father; both warmly espoused the cause of the Spanish Con- 
stitutional party, the leaders of which had been in exile in England 
since the year 1824. They were probably the most attractive band 
of refugees who had ever availed themselves of the hospitable 
shelter of England, headed by the noble General José Maria de 
Torrijos, a man of high mental and moral qualities, “ courtly, 
military, and diplomatic.” Carlyle thus paints the refugees : 


“Stately tragic figures in proud threadbare coats . . . caged lions with 
steel grey heads, or shaggy with blue black hair . . . dusky looks of sup- 
pressed fire. .. . What talks and conversations in the apartments of Regent 
Street during those winter days of 1829-30 is now left out of remem- 
brance, for Sterling never spake a word in after days, nor were many of 
the actors much tempted to speak.” 
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‘Hot romatic enthusiasm and the liveliest spirit of adventure and 
audacity ” were given by Sterling and Boyd to the Spanish cause ; 
but Boyd possessed ‘‘ stubbornness and perseverance,” qualities 
which, Carlyle says, were deficient in Sterling. Thus it happened 
that among all those hot-headed young Radicals who supported 
Torrijos, among whom were several undergraduates of Cambridge, 
only one (Robert Boyd) stood by him to the last. The under- 
graduates would seem to have been reclaimed from time to time by 
their families, or restored to them by writs of habeas corpus, 
Sterling among other causes was lured away by love and marriage. 
He just escaped being apprehended by the English Government at 
the time the conspirators left England. But in the ardour of Boyd 
there was “grit.” Through many a long disheartening month, 
when enterprise sfter enterprise failed, down to that fatal one of 
November 30, 1831, no word of regret has come down to us from 
his own disappointments and losses—only for those dear ones at 
home who would be grieved by his death. 

In the year 1830 there was political unrest in many European 
countries. France was ridding herself of Charles X,. Spain 
groaned under the rule of the mean and revengeful Ferdinand VII. 
The English middle-classes were. urging Parliamentary enfranchise- 
ment. Both England and France were anxious for the establish- 
ment of a Constitutional Government in Spain. During this stormy 
time Robert Boyd was travelling about the Continent, carrying 
secret despatches (in double-soled boots) to eminent persons in 
France, himself the guest of La Fayette, and according to his own 
account with sympathy from Lord Holland. That Lord Holland 
had a great interest in Spain and her literature is now a matter of 
history, and according to Sydney Smith his Lordship 


“‘was possessed of an immovable hatred of tyranny and oppression, the 
most ardent love of public happiness, and attachment to public rights 

. More acute in his discernment of public character than any man 
of his time. . . . His life was a great, incessant, and unrewarded effort to 
resist oppression, promote justice, and restrain the abuse of power.” 


The following extracts from a letter to his beloved sister, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Colby (Director of the Trigonometrical Survey 
of the United Kingdom), afterwards Major-General Colby, dated 
July 10, 1830, was to be taken as the avant courier of another to 
give fuller information. 

Letter from F. Boyd to Mrs. Colby, to be sent on to his 
mother, dated July 10, 1830. 


“Dearest Bessy,— . .. My sojourn in France has been delightful, 
Though neither partial to the country nor national character, yet still a 
residence at La Grange with the Marquis La Fayette and his family, in 
company with Lafitte, Casimir Perier, the relations of Palmella, Salhanha, 
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and some of the other leading Liberals of Europe, would more than com- 
pensate for the toils of a rapid voyage, and the chagrin an Englishman 
undergoes at every step he takes in a country where he is detested and 
despised. My mission was to the above folks, and it was successful. . . . 
I have no connection with Spanish bonds except the knowledge of when 
they will rise. . . . My business in Paris was of a political and nota 
commercial nature. I was forced to make the trajet from Paris to London 
in forty-eight hours. I arrived at Boulogne at eight at night, hired an 
open boat for 200 francs, and, though ‘The winds were high on Hille’s 
tide,’ arrived in Dover at one in the morning, got into a chaise with four 
posters, and was in town seven hours afterwards.” He is “proud of 
being implicated in a project in which Lord Holland is interested.” 


The promised explanatory letter duly arrived, dated the 28th of 
the same month. It was addressed to his brother-in-law, Lieut.-Col. 
Colby. Robert desires to explain his purpose, his feelings and 
temperament, that his mother, his sister, and Lieut,-Col. Colby 


may understand : 
“Tonpon, July 28, 1830. 


“. . , An ardent and poetic temperament converted into morbid irri- 
tability by want of employment and a field wherein to exercise my energies, 
has made my existence for the last two years painful to me. When | 
considered that on my slender means it was impossible to maintain my 
situation as a gentleman, that I had not interest to open the door to 
preferment, that ultimately I would be forced to become an exile for life 
in a pestilential climate, when I found that my mind was become morbid, 
my pride wounded that I could in no way gratify the inordinate and 
foolishly lofty aspirations that it has been my fate to be born with, 
though few give me credit for them, I resolved to risk my all on an 
enterprise which, if successful, will place me in a situation far beyond 
that which any of my name or kindred enjoys, whereby my vanity would 
be soothed, my ambition satisfied—in a word, placed in that rank of life 
where I could feel the thrilling delight of being beyond the maddening 
slights of the world. Part of this I have already accomplished—thrown 
in direct communication with some of the master spirits of the age. .. . 
When this reaches you I shall be on the waters with two or three kindred 
individuals, my life and fortune risked to subvert the established govern- 
ment of Spain and to establish that of a Constitution. This is not the 
idle project of a young man, but the organised plan of some leading 
Liberals in France, Spain, and England. Cortez conquered Mexico with 
a handful of soldiers. Pizarro overthrew the Empire of the Incas with 
the same. A handful of Tartar shepherds dictated laws to China, and the 
friends of Columbus went into mourning for him, considering him as virtually 
dead. . . . Whoare they to denounce this affair as chimerical in opposition 
to the judgment of Lord Holland and La Fayette. . . . Far better to perish 
in such a cause and leave a name behind than drag on a vegetable exist- 
ence. .. . About six months ago I was sent to Spain provided with the 
necessary funds, letters of introduction, ample powers and instructions. 
I found everything more ripe than I imagined. I entered into direct 
communication with the Juntas of Cadiz, Gibraltar, Seville, &c. In other 
towns Juntas were formed, and a regularly organised system was effected. 
These Juntas corresponded with the supreme one of London, whose mem- 
bers consisted of the late generals, ministers, &c., of the Constitutional 
Government. Masonie lodges were instituted in several regiments. 
Thirty-seven officers joined in the garrison of Cadiz, two regiments at 
Seville, three companies at Algeciras. The only difficulty we experience 
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is in suppressing a premature ebullition of public feeling. A squadron of 
150 men, armed, equipped, and mounted at their own expense, was formed 
at La Mancha. Nor was the royal palace free from our intrigues. The 
situation, too, of Enrope was very favourable. Portugal almost in revolt 
and discontented with the Government, France trembling with the fear of 
a revolution, and England forced into a neutrality. The spirit of the 
century was with us. Mankind became determined to think and act for 
themselves, regardless of the frowns of bigots in powev and the anathemas 
vociferated from the pulpit. In short, this was the moment. . . . Our 
labours were great, but we succeeded in forming a party in every city and 
village in Spain. Subscriptions to a large amount were raised in London, 
to which I contributed my all. . . . My last visit to France was for the 
object of raising funds among the Liberals there, and I succeeded. An 
important agent was in Spain, under the name of El Pastor, fomenting 
the revolutionary spirit, having, to the consternation of the Governments 
of Spain and Portugal, escaped over the Pyrenees. Extraordinary mea- 
sures were taken by the Government of Spain to place troops wherever 
the expedition would be likely to land,” but now, “in the most bustling part 
of the Thames lies a small schooner which contains the principal elements 
of a mighty revolution—thirty officers of the rank, talents, and chivalry 
of the Oid, with 150 soldiers, and | embark this night at eleven, risking 
my life and fortune in an enterprise that may not only rival the descent 
of Napoleon on the coast of France, but far surpass it when we consider 
the sublime nature of the cause. Buy—buy—Spanish bonds, now at 
12-12}. You must make money, and I will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have done you a good turn. Communicate this letter to 
no one but William (his eldest brother), I make this a point of honour 
fora month. At the end of that time my fate will be sealed, for if I fall, 
‘T fall like Lucifer, never to rise again,’” 


The little schooner “lying in the most bustiing part of the 
Thames” never reached the shore of Spain. Other eyes were 
watching her, almost as interested as those of young Boyd, and 
who knew quite as much as himself the purpose for which she 
was being fitted out. The Chevalier Zea Bermudez (afterwards 
Prime Minister of Spain) forwarded full particulars to Lord 
Aberdeen, including “ A Copy of Instructions to this Patriot 
(Robert Boyd) stamped with the arms of Spain,” such as had been 
used by the Spanish Constitutionalists during their brief term of 
office in 1822-3. On the day following Robert's letter, viz., 
July 29, 1830, ‘‘the vessel Mary, freighted with ammunition and 
warlike stores,” was on further information from the Ambassador 
taken possession of by the order of Lord Aberdeen. From Carlyle 
we learn that John Sterling was on the vessel, making final 
arrangements, when she was boarded. He, however, cleverly 
escaped in a wherry, under menace of fire, and posting to Deal 
gave timely warning to Torrijos and the leading refugees, who were 
there awaiting the arrival of the vessel. They escaped in various 
ways, and ultimately rejoined each other at Gibraltar. Messrs. 
Gerard and Hutt, the agents of the vessel, informed Lord Aberdeen 
that “we chartered the vessel Mary on application made to us by 
Lieut. Boyd of the Honourable East India Company’s Bengal 
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Army. He represented that it was his intention to proceed to 
Rio de Janeiro {with a few friends to join the army of Don 
Pedro.” 

From the following letter it is clear that Robert could not have 
left Deal with the refugees, but was possibly apprehended on the 
vessel, hence his ‘‘ sundry debates at the Foreign Office with Lord 
Aberdeen.” 

Letter of Robert Boyd to his mother and sister.” 


GIBRALTAR, November 22, 1830. 


“ Dearest Bess,—Send this letter to my mother. You can read it, as 
you and she will take more interest in it than any others. God bless you. 
Rosert.” 


“ My pgarest Morner,—When I left you in June last you were prob- 
ably aware of my intended movements, which involving as they did secrets 
of such immense importance, I did not feel myself at liberty to disclose 
even to you. Moreover, in so acting, I avoided a great deal of unnecessary 
explanation, for convinced as I was of your intense solicitude for me, it 
appeared to me a natural consequence that you would endeavour to deter 
me from my project, to which I was then bound by the strongest ties of 
honour and inclination. Embarking as I did my life and fortune in a 
cause—noble in any sense, chivalrous to the ideas of a soldier, great and 
good because it is the cause of oppressed mankind, my hopes and joyous 
expectations were, however, mingled with the sad reflection that among 
my numerous relations in Ireland there was not one who could or would 
sympathise with me, or were capable of appreciating the most glorious 
and desirable end that any calm and enlightened mind could aim at. 
Even now at this advanced stage of the business, yow will designate my 
devotion as visionary, and your regard for me, which undoubtedly you 
strongly have (for there are two or three who care yet for me) will absorb 
any feeling of a higher stansp—feeling for humanity—wishes and “ good 
will towards men.” Hence it is, my dear mother, that my home has not 
been the most agreeable of homes to me, for there I never found a 
community of sentiment, an interweaving of opinion, and all those 
kindred feelings out of which love and friendship arise. Then there was 
no poetry in the family, and using this word I do not allude to versifica- 
tion or rhyme, but to those lofty aspirations—that absorbing train of 
thoughts by which we exultingly exalt ourselves out of the little cireum- 
scribed sphere in which we are placed, and looking beyond the narrow 
limits of the ordinary avocations of life, we can, fortified by “high 
resolve,” battle through the prejudices of the culd, the selfish, and the 
calculating, and grasp at once at fortune and celebrity. On poetry of 
this kind have I feasted from my childhood, and thoughts like these will 
I carry with me until “age steals fire from the eye and vigour from the 
limb.” It is true that thousands may perish by the adoption of such 
doctrines, but a few may succeed, and are not these thousands of a nobler 
impress than those who arrive at cursed mediocrity, to which goal the 
cringing, contemptible, time-serving mass of mankind are struggling. I 
may be one of the unsuccessful class, I may fall, the chances are that I 
will, and if I do rejoice like the Spartan mother, and say, may my three 
other sons wind up their career as gloriously, for say I will which of them 
will be more transcended in life than I in death—should I fall. Besides, 
too, have I not been taunted with inactivity? Have you not vaunted 
that two at least of your sons had distinguished themselves in Derry ? 
Be you sure that your third will take a wider and a nobler scope than the 
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petty dissensions and paltry politics of a provincial town—for if I succeed 
great will be my place along with all its concomitants. It will be the 
smallest part of my renown that I will be the first of my name, and then 
my cold-blooded friends will say: Who would have thought it? Hark 
ye, Mother, a man may perish from any of the “thousand ills that flesh 
is heir to.” A snivelling cough may bring him to the grave, or a surfeit, 
or a pudding apoplexy, or like Billy McClintock from a sore toe! Lord 
bless you, that vulgar fraction—a tailor—could not go more ignobly out 
of the world. So keep yourself easy and tranquil about me. Like 
Corporal Pym, “ I will live as long as I can.” But I always admire a 
decent exit. I trust you will excuse all this egotism, but in the want of 
detail a man must be a little egotistical. 

“When I left you in Dublin I proceeded to France, where I remained 
some time with La Fayette, I then returned to London, when the vessel 
that I fitted out for the Spanish emigrants was seized by the Government, 
I had sundry debates at the Foreign Office with Lord Aberdeen about 
this business, and finally was obliged to start off to this place with 
General Torrijos, a man acknowledged as the head of the Constitutionalists, 
and who will be the leading man in the United Kingdom of Spain and 
Portugal. Matters have been delayed here longer than I expected. On 
the frontier we had sad reverses and hard knocks. We tried to effect a 
landing in this bay on the Spanish side with 150 men, but owing to some 
imprudence on the part of some soldiers of the Algeciras garrison, whom 
we had gained over to a certain degree, our plan was frustrated, and some 
dozen of soldiers were shot next morning. Oertes, it is a hard task to 
upset a Monarchy, but ultimately it will be effected, for this is the year 
for the People. Even if they do commit excesses and outrages, it is all 
fair that they should have their turn, for kings and priests have had their 


bloody day. Howisit I hear not from home? If you write by the over- 
land mail the letters are stopped at Zaragossa, opened and destroyed, for 
I am a marked personage. Pray write by the packet. Give my love to 
Bessy and all at home. Remembrances to the Colonel, and as for your- 
self, I can add but little to what you already know, that I am in all times 


and under all circumstances unalterably your affectionate son, 
Rosert. 


“ Mrs. COLsBy, 3.3 Gibraltar. 
“ Knockmaroon Lodge, Phoenix Park, Dublin.” 


The letter reached Dublin December 2. 

From this ingenuous letrer it will be seen that that Robert had 
not yet escaped from the chrysalis of egotistic, remantic youthhood, 
nor had he learned that it is dangerous to prophesy, for in the 
year 1861 his youngest brother John! met his death in the most self- 


sacrificing manner. 


1 Captain John McNeill Boyd, of her Majesty’s ship Ajax, and five gallant ship- 
mates lost their lives in endeavouring to save the crew of a vessel which had been 
driven on the rocks of Kingstown, during the unprecedented gale of February 8 
and 9, 1861. During the hurricane no less than fourteen wrecks occurred within 
the harbour itself. In attempting the rescue Captain Boyd had neglected for him- 
self precautions which he was securing for others. A huge wave overwhelmed him 
and tive of his men. For two days he had been exerting himself to save life and 
property, and he is reported to have risked his lite on no less than five previous occa- 
sions. Once, in full-dress uniform, when about to dine with Sir Charles Napier. 
Once in Kiel harbour, when wrapped in heavy clothing and fur boots. “Can we 
wonder,” says his brother (Archibald, afterwards Dean Boyd of Exeter), ‘‘that a 
man who thus counted his life not dear to himself, but was willing to fling it away 
for a cabin-boy, should have been loved and revered by his men?’’ He evidently 
had many fine qualities in common with his brother Robert, a noble rashness, a love 
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We have no record of how Robert dealt with Lord Aberdeen and 
escaped the clutches of the home authorities. Before his letter of 
November 22 had reached his friends, the Spanish Ambassador had 
informed the British Foreign Minister that José Maria de Torrijos and 
Flores Calderon ‘‘ have succeeded in making their way to Gibraltar, 
where their presence becomes extremely dangerous to the tranquillity 
of the South of Spain. They are the principal leaders of the plots 
formed in London for despatching the vessel Mary, which was 
seized by the Government,” &c. &c. From Parliamentary Papers 
and other records we know that during the whole of 1831 the con- 
spirators were making continuous but abortive efforts to establish 
an insurrection on Spanish territory. In January 1831, Sir George 
Don writes from Gibraltar to Viscount Goderich that 


“he had taken steps to prevent four vessels belonging respectively to 
Tuseany, America, France, and England from sailing to make a descent 
on the coast of Spain, On the Tuscan schooner he found some thirteen 
Spanish refugees and four or five English gentlemen, generally sup- 
posed to be connected with them, with forty men and arms of different 
descriptions.” 


Failure followed failure. Oa the night of January 28, 250 Spanish 
refugees “* proceeded to attack the Spanish lines between Gibraltar 
and Spanish Rock. This attack was at first successful, but Spanish 
troops having been brought up in sufficient numbers drove the 
refugees back.” ‘The latter were so hard pressed that they were 
unable to re-embark, and retreated to the walls of Gibraltar, where 
‘a battalion of British troops were sent to disarm them and march 
them into the fortress,” So writes the English Ambassador to Lord 
Palmerston, and adds that “An English officer of the name of 
Boyd accompanied the assailants on that occasion” and was 


of public service, and, according to his biographer, ‘‘a restless solicitation for the 
comfort and advantage of others.'’ The biographer also says, ‘‘ It was seen in his 
early days that he was obviously born a sailor.”” In middle life he became a large- 
hearted, just, duty loving, and reverent-minded man, On seeing some grizzly locks 
which had been cut off his head, he wrote on the outside of an envelope, which 
contained two other locks of hair, “Time was when my head might have been 
polled like Absalom's. Shall I live to see it hoary in the way of righteousness ? 
God grant that!’’ He was the author of a ‘*Manual” for cadets, which had been 
accepted by the Admiralty, and was at the time of his decease engaged in other 
nautical literary work. 

His body, which was not recovered for some weeks, was given a public funeral, 
and received all possible naval, military, and civil honours ; the procession being 
met by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Commander of the Forces, the 
Heads of the Colleges, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Thousands lined the streets. 
A monument to his memory, including a statue of himself, was erected in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral by the inhabitants of Dublin. The inhabitants of Derry erected 
a tablet of white marble in Derry Cathedral—“A figure of Hope pointing upwards, 
and on the bas relief the — directing the sailors to fling the rope.” There was 
also a third monument to him and his men placed on the east pier of Kingstown 
harbour by the authorities of Kingstown. But better far than all were the many 
signs of tender love and devotion shown by his crew. The latter insisted that his 
body should pass the spot where he last embarked on his fatal venture, and it was 
in their arms that his young sons followed to the cathedral. Like his brother 
Robert, love and honour followed him to the grave. 
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reported to be wounded. A foot-note in the Parliamentary Paper, 
however, says : ‘There is no evidence that Mr. Boyd accompanied 
the assailants on this occasion.” No evidence! Possibly not! That 
young gentleman was one possessed of infinite resources. On one 
occasion he escaped from Gibraltar rolled out in a cask, About 
this time Sir George Don reports that “ writs of Aabeas corpus 
would seem to have been applied for by the friends of these persons, 
the principal of whom seems to have been a Mr. Boyd, an English- 
man, who appears to be furnished with ample funds.” Repeated 
rebuffs in no way cooled the ardour of Boyd, for on February 25 
another letter follows to Viscount Goderich : 


“Mr. Boyd left the bay and landed at Getares, joined the Constitu- 
tional leader Manzaneres, who commanded a small band in the neighbour- 
hood of Castellar, .. . An attack was afterwards made by this party at 
Estafona, where they were defeated, their chief, Manzaneres, killed with 
many of his men, and the rest either taken or dispersed. Every effort 
has been made by the police to establish a proof against Mr. Boyd, that 
he might be prosecuted under the Foreign Enlistment Act, but without 
success. ‘Torrijos remains in the Bay under Tuscan colours.” 


On May 3 we hear: 


“ Still the conspirators work on within the limits of the fortress itself, 
or on board the vessels in the harbour and bay . . . in contravention of 
the supreme orders of his Majesty’s Britannic Government, and in con- 
tempt of orders emanating from the local authorities. . . . Freighting 
vessels, enlisting adventurers, preparing for a fresh attack on Spanish 
territory.” 

If reckless courage ever deserved success these persistent patriots 
should have secured it. But now for some six months there is no 
record of further movements. Pressure would seem to have been 
brought on the insurgents to clear them out of Gibraltar, their con- 
tinued presence being highly compromising to the English Govern- 
ment, but they evidently remained in the neighbourhood, Then 
Torrijos, though warned by the more wary and aged I'lores Calderon 
and other prudent counsellors, was lured by treachery to his doom 
—betrayed by the false friendship of Vincente Gonzala Moreno, 
Governor of Malaga. ‘' The same net,” said afterwards the British 
Consul, ‘‘ which was spread for General Mina, but Mina miraculously 
escaped. But then it was not spread bya Moreno,” ‘The crews of 
certain ‘Guarda Costs” ships, while pretending to be joining 
Torrijos in a descent on Malaga, fired on the vessels of the insur- 
gents, and ran them to shore to a point near fuengirola, where 
they had but time to plant a tricolour and shout “ Long live Liberty ” 
before they were surrounded by troops, and forced to take refuge in 
afarm. Here a fruitless parley of two hours duration took place 
between Torrijos and Moreno, when Torrijos accepted the inevitable, 
and surrendered at discretion. Moreno then lost not a moment in 
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sending by express to Madrid: “ The rebel José Maria de Torrijos 
has fallen into my hands with all his faction.” As quickly came 
the reply: ‘‘ Spare none; death to all.” Time was the crux. Vain 
was the effort of the British Consul at Malaga to secure the inter- 
vention of the Ambassador at Madrid. Vain his own efforts to see 
Boyd. Moreno denied that there was an Englishman among the 
prisoners, and refused the Consul permission to see for himself. All 
too late (it would in any case have been unavailing) was the plea 
for mercy sent from Louis Philippe and La Fayette in France. Had 
not Louis Philippe himself given encouragement to the Spanish 
Constitutionalist party? Vain the efforts of other European Courts. 
Fernando, the cruel and unforgiving, and Moreno, the treacherous, 
were of one mind: death with the utmost speed. The English 
Ambassador wrote home : 


“ Although the capture of one band of insurgeits way appear to your 
Lordship an event of little importance, it is nevertheless of great utility 
to the Spanish Government, inasmuch as while Torrijos was constantly 
hovering about the Andalusian coast, they were obliged to keep up a 
military force totally disproportionate to that of the enemy.” 


On the night of December 10, 1831, Robert Boyd wrote his 
farewell letter. It was addressed to his eldest brother William, the 
male representative of the family. We give it verbatim. It was 
afterwards said that no food was given to the prisoners for eighteen 
hours before their execution, and their chains only removed at the 


last moment. 
‘*MaLAGA, CONVENTO DEL CARMEN, 
“ December 19, 1331, Midnight. 


“ My DEAREST WILLIAM,—The dismal news that this letter conveys, 
you, I trust, will break to my beloved and revered mother in the easiest 
and gentlest manner. Ere this letter reaches you I will be mouldering 
in my grave in a foreign land. The preparations for death are going on 
rapidly around me, and as I am chained among my fellow-sufferers in the 
refectory where I write from, the harbingers of death, robed in the livery 
of the grave, are flitting round me, agonising, as the Spaniards have it, 
the poor wretches at their confessions. Violent have been the attacks 
they have made upon me to make me recant, and if any such story should 
go abroad you will know what credit to attach to it. I am, thank God, 
calm and perfectly resigned, and at some future day I feel a presentiment 
that my spirit will claim retribution for my wrongs. Dark will be the 
deed that will be done this night in the Convento of the Carmelites. 
Recusation is conviction. 

“ Think of me at times as I at this moment think only of the affliction 
that this news will bring upon my dear, very dear brothers and sisters. 
Let them take my last, my dying love, and if the events of my life should 

ss before them, let them forget the follies of earlier times in the reflec- 
tion that I fall in defence of what I held dear, and that there is not one 
dishonouring blot on the exit of your brother, 

“ He, the more fortunate, yea, he hath finished. For him there is no 
longer any future. His life was pure, bright without spot. It was and 
cannot cease to be. No ominous hour knocks at his door with tidings of 
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mishap. Far off is he above desire or fear. No more submitted to the 
chance or change of the unsteady planets. Oh, it is well with him. 
“ Last best love to my mother. Adieu. 
“ Yours till the last affectionately, 
“ Rost. Boyp. 


“Mark you that I die like a gentleman and a soldier. I am to be 
shot, with sixty others, in about an hour.” 


A few more hours than Robert anticipated were theirs. The 
“dark deed ” did not take place till 10.30 the next (Sunday) morn- 
ing. During the night an Irish friar conveyed a letter from Robert 
to Moreno, possibly to point out that as a British subject he had a 
right of trial. The crafty Moreno promised‘a reply, but sent none. 
The following letter from a Capuchin friar formed part of the sad 
memorials which were in the possession of Robert’s second sister. 
There is no record whether this graphic narrative was originally 
written in English, or if not who translated it, but of its genuineness 
there can be no doubt. We give it verbatim. 


A letter from a Capuchin Friar to his father at Seville. 


““My DEAR AND BELOVED Fatuer,—Health and the grace of God. 
I suppose you will by this time have read both my letters which I 
forwarded by last post. Their contents should have been inscribed 
in one... . It is my intention to give you a circumstantial account 
of what took place in the execution of the royal order with respect 


to Torrijos and his followers. The express from Madrid, as I have 
already mentioned, reached Malaga at between the hours of three 
and four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, being the positive order of 
the king, our lord, that Torrijos and all his companions should be 
prepared for death, and the sentence put into execution without loss 
of time. The General Governor of the city took the most prompt 
measures to carry into effect the order of the king. and in consequence 
had Torrijos taken from the barracks, in which he had been confined, and 
conducted in a carriage to the Convent of the Carmelite Friars, the refec- 
tory of which convent was destined to be the condemned cell of Torrijos 
and all his gang. After the removal of Torrijos, his companions, forty- 
eight in number, were taken from their several dungeons, in which they 
had been placed in the common gaol, and loaded with heavy irons, marched 
to the same convent where their General, Count Joseph Maria T. had been 
deposited. About the hour of 7 p.m. all the culprits were assembled in 
the refectory of the convent, where there had previously met a number of 
reverend fathers, composed of friars from the different orders, and some 
secular priests. One of the priests addressed himself to Torrijos, saying : 
‘I suppose you know for what purpose we are come here?’ To which he 
answered, ‘I do not know it, but think I cannot be mistaken in my con- 
jecture,’ for Torrijos was still in ignorance for what purpose he had been 
removed to the convent. The reverend father then commenced to exhort 
him and his companions to receive with Christian resignation the sentence 
of the king, which condemned them all to death within the short space of 
a few hours, requesting at the same time that Torrijos would make choice 
among them, as ministers of the Almighty, of the person he might wish to 
assist him in his preparation for death. To which Torrijos said that for 
his part all ministers of the Almighty were equally reverenced by him, so 
that he, who could undertake the charge, had only to offer himself, and 
the reverend father of our order, Friar Jerome of Ardales, remained with 
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him. He asked Torrijos if he entertained any doubts, or had any diffi- 
culty or any doubts in respect to the most holy mysteries of the Catholic 
religion, to which he replied without hesitation that he was by the 
grace of God a R.C.,' and never had entertained the smallest doubts 
to all that, and everything which the Holy Catholic Church proposed to 
his belief, whatever his errors might have been as a weak mortal in other 
respects. He made his confession without the slightest repugnance, and 
after receiving absolution arose from his knees and, with some difficulty on 
account of the weight of his irons, walked down the centre of the spacious 
refectory, and, having addressed himself in particular to some of his com- 
panions, he spoke to them in an audible voice, saying, ‘ Brave comrades, 
now that the moment has arrived in which we are called upon to look 
death firmly in the face, and in the short period of a few hours all will be 
at an end for us as far as mortality is concerned, and we shall then be 
placed beyond the power of revenge of man to add to our bodily sufferings. 
Let me then beseech you to banish from your brave bosoms every earthly 
thought, and prepare to receive like Christian heroes that glorious fate 
which awaits us, for what can be so glorious for man as to, in some degree, 
imitate the Saviour of Mankind in suffering with meekness and resigna- 
tion the tortures of an ignominious death; but death can only destroy 
our bodily existence: our souls, as immortal, must exist for all eternity, 
and our Holy Faith teaches us to believe that there isan eternity of bliss 
in store for those who die innocent.’ All Torrijos’ companions listened 
with the greatest attention to his exhortation, and replied to it in the 
most enthusiastic terms of fervour. The General then addressed himself 
in particular to one of the prisoners, who had been Minister of War at 
the time of the Spanish Constitution ; and afterwards to another, of the 
name of Flores Calderon, who had been one of the members of the Cortes 
at that time, and said to him that the chief regret that oppresses my heart 
at this moment is that the lives of those poor brave fellows should be 
sacrificed who have committed no other crime than that of permitting 
themselves to be persuaded by us to’ participate in our illusion, and ofter 
to take a part in an error into which the world will some day know how 
treacherously we were enticed and basely betrayed. They all as good C. 
that night (word omitted, most likely confessed), and received absolution, 
except a Milord Ingles, who said he was not a R.C.; he had nothing to do 
with the spiritual fathers or ministers of our Holy Religion, adding that 
for his part he had always endeavoured to adore the Almighty with a pure 
heart, and to avoid all crimes as could give rise to remorse of conscience, 
and as he was free from scruples he relied too firmly on the mercy of God 
to feel unmoved at the approach of death. This person had lent 55,000 
dollars to Torrijos. All these poor creatures passed the night, some 
occupied in writing to their wives, others to their families, and others 
directing it to be laid out in masses for their souls, and one in particular 
gave his confessor four thousand reals to be invested in the purchase of 
wax lights for the purpose of illuminating the blessed sacrament. Several 
of them subscribed different sums to be paid to the soldiers employed to 
shoot them. 


“The convent bell at last announced the approach of the aurora of the 
Holy Sabbath Day, and the hour for the bloody sacrifice. The victims 
again repeated their confessions, and with the gentleness of lambs and 
the firm composure of martyrs, awaited the final signal for fervent 
prayers, still assisted by their spiritual directors. At exactly half an 
hour past ten o'clock 25 of the prisoners had their irons taken off, and 
being pinioned were taken under a strong military escort down to the sea 





1 The initials are'so given. May possibly be an interpolation. 
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beach (at about the distance of musket shot from the convent) shackled 
together in the following order, 1st Golfin, who as already mentioned 
was Minister of War at the time of the Constitution, followed by Count 
Torrijos, after him Milord Ingles, then Flores Calderon (one of the famous 
deputies of the Cortes), followed him an artillery officer of the name of 
Pinto, who had been named Captain General by Torrijos, then another 
Englishman' who was a Catholic, followed by a Spanish officer who had 
been one of the most determined chiefs of the late co-operation at Oadiz, 
and some other deputies and chiefs to the number of 25. When they had 
reached the beach they were blindfolded, and being placed in a line on 
their knees there was a terrible discharge of musketry fired among them, 
by which they were either killed or wounded except Milord Ingles, who 
did not receive the slightest injury, but soon despatched by the subsequent 
shots, a number of which it was necessary to fire as the greatest part of 
the victims had only been wounded by the first discharge. Ten polin 
carts were in waiting to carry off the bodies to the place of interment, five 
of which were loaded with them, only leaving that of Milord, which had 
been claimed by the English Consul, and escorted by a party of [lancers ?] 
drove off to the burial place situated at the extremity of Malaga. It was 
now necessary to bring some sort of gravel to cover the excessive quantity 
of blood which remained on the ground in consequence of the repeated 
wounds received by the greatest part of the unfortunate men. Thus 
arranged the remaining 24 were brought from the convent, shackled as 
the former, to the same spot, where they received the same fate. I must 
not omit mentioning that all these unhappy men embraced affectionately 
their confessors before they knelt down, and Flores C. in particular called 
to his—-my fellow collegian Father Peter, who was a townsman of his, and 
said in a firm voice “Come, my dear countryman, and receive my last 
embrace: God be with you.” They had all ceased to exist before the hour 
of 1 o’c., having had only 14 hours granted them to prepare for death. 
Thousands of persons flocked to the place of burial, where a large trench 
had been [dug @] to receive the bodies, and such was the general curiosity 
to see Torrijos that it, i.e. [his body] was not thrown into the ditch for 
some time. The body of Milord, which remained on the beach, was 
removed in one of the English Consul’s carriages, in which his son, the 
vice-Consul, went in person, carrying with him an English colour in 
which the body of his noble countryman was shrouded. On arriving at 
the Consul’s house the body was laid out in great state until the evening 
of the following day, Monday, when it was taken to the E. burial ground 
and interred according to the rites of their religion, the ceremony being 
performed by the Consul, who is a priest, some say a Bishop. God prize 
your health, my dear father. Pray present my dutiful love to my dear 
mother, and believe me always, you dutiful 
Son.” 


There is a discrepancy in the friar’s statements. At first ‘he 
says that the body was taken direct to the English burial gronnd— 
afterwards that it lay in state for one day at the honse of the 
British Consul before burial. The discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the letter being afterwards compiled from some of the previous 
letters which the Capuchin says he had sent to his father, as well 
as the last. It is more probable that the body was at first taken 
to the house of the Consul, he :being too ill himself to personally 
claim it. The duty had to devolve on his ron. 





1 This was never proved, but there did arise some suggestion that one of the 
followers of Torrijos was born on British Territory. 
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How was the news received by John Sterling, now married and 
living afar off in the Isle of St. Vincent? To again quote Carlyle 
—‘ Old Radicalism and mutinous audacious Ethnicism having thus 
fallen to wreck” there remained “‘a mere black world of misery and 
remorse.” “ By his own kinsman poor Boyd had been witlessly guided 
into the pitfalls.” To his brother Anthony, Stirling wrote, “I hear 
the sound of that musketry ; it is as if the bullets were tearing my own 
brain.” All his friends knew in silence that to the end of his days 
he painfully remembered the fact, He left young Radicalism for 
ever. The tragedy ‘‘ formed the turning-poiot, which modified, in 
the most important and by no means wholly in the most favourable 
manner,” Sterling’s future history. 

And how came the blow to those whom Robert loved and who 
loved him in Ireland? Reproaches flew thick and fast. All felt 
that some one should have saved a young life so bright and true. 
His death proved a turning-point in other lives besides that of John 
Sterling. Oa his best loved second sister fell heavy reproaches. 
Her love should have saved him! Let her speak for herself : 

Extract of letter from Mrs. Colby to her brother John McNeill 
Boyd, afterwards Captain Boyd, RN. She first dwells on the loss 
of a three months’ old child: 


“but this sorrow was in a very few days turned into perfect agony. 
The loss of our dear warm-hearted, affectionate Robert has sunk deep into 
my soul. Carried off in the prime of life. Oh, Johnny, what those Sterlings 
have to answer for! for they worked upon his ardent mind, and excited his 
eager and daring spirit; they made him risk his fortune and endanger his 
precious life, and while urging him on to destruction neither health nor 
wealth was risked by them. I lamented much that those Derry politics 
occurred at the time he was last over, for he, in having declared his inten- 
tion of voting for Sir Robert Ferguson, disobliged his brother William, 
and he for some time did not look after him. But, my dear Johnny, my 
heart is broken. I am accused of holding communication with the poor 
dear fellow, and of knowing of his plans—while they were in ignorance. 
This is most cruel and unjust. The business was first mentioned to me by 
my mother, who told me she had the intelligence from Archy (afterwards 
Dean of Exeter), he having got it from Forbes McNeill. My mother’s 
words to me were, ‘that Robert is heading a rebellion.’ At this period, 
May 1830, my mother was staying at Knockmaroon, and dear Robert was 
also here at the same time. I told my mother to exercise her authority, 
and make him confess what he was going to be engaged in. She did not. 
Her only fear was that if Robert knew Forbes McNeill’s words a quarrel 
would ensue. He parted from my mother and me for the last time, the 
end of May, saying to her, ‘I shall never return unless I can return in 
my carriage and four.’ This roused my mind sufficiently. I wrote to 
Thomas (her husband), then in London, to endeavour to extract from him 
what he was about. Thomas could not get any information from him, 
and could only conjecture that he was going to sink his money in some 
mercantile business. I wrote to him on the chance of his being in London, 
but my letter remained for some time unanswered. At length I received 
a letter dated July 10 (previously given), stating that he had just re- 
turned from Paris, and that he was going to be engaged in matters of 
consequence, thanking me for my concern for him, and saying you must 
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excuse a short letter as next week I should receive a very long one. This 
letter conveyed no information, not as much as was already known from 
McNeill. Next week brought the other letter, of which a copy was made 
and sent down by that day’s post to Derry to William. Now up to this 
time no one had ever written to Robert but myself. It was, of course, 
natura] he should make the communication to me. No, my dear Johnny, 
if either my mother, William, or Archy had written at the time J did 
(and that was on chance of finding him in London) either of the party 
might have got the information J did. If I had information to give (I 
gave it instantly) I procured it by persuasion. The ipost’ was open to 
them as wellas to me. A year elapsed. They knew he was writing to 
Sir R. Ferguson on the subject of his leave from India. They knew (for 
they told me) that he had said to Sir R. Ferguson that soon a deed of 
dreadful note would be sounded. In the name of God then why did they 
not exert themselves? Why not have gone after him as Kemble did 
after his son, who was with Robert? But now that their consciences tell 
them that they were tardy in the first instance, that no one wrote until 
after he left England, they turn on me, who procured them the last letter 
he wrote in England, and, as Willie acknowledges, that letter would most 
likely never have been written had it not been for the one written by me, 
and he would have sailed without sending a line to any of his family, and 
we would have been in ignorance at least for a long time as to where he 
was. God knows I do not want another pang to a sorrowful heart. The 
dear fellow’s death, who had loved me sincerely, had sunk me low enough. 
I lament my letters had not power to bring him back; but how could 
letters avail to a person who was, as he himself said, enjoying that in- 
describable and exquisite excitement which to him was so essential a part of 
his existence?” (Here the copy of letter ends). 


As before stated, if Robert’s death was not avenged, it was not 
doe to lack of zeal on the part of the British Government, or on 
that of his relatives. On January 5, 1832, the following letter 
was received by William Boyd, Esq., barrister, Derry. 


‘FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1832. 


‘*Srr,—I am directed by Lord Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 26th ultimo, and to acquaint you that his Lordship 
has learnt with much concern the unfortunate events which it relates. I 
have to assure you that Lord Palmerston lost not a day in taking steps 
on behalf of your brother, in case any steps to be taken from this country 
could have been in time to be of avail. Unhappily, however, it appears 
that the result even of measures resorted to by British authorities on the 
spot was anticipated by the rapid execution of the orders of the Spanish 
Government. 

“Lord Palmerston directs me to add that to that part of your letter in 
which you apply for further steps on this subject on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, he cannot at present give any reply. 

“T am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
‘J. BAcKHOUSE.” 

‘* William Boyd, Esq.” ? 


Nothing is more noticeable in the Parliamentary correspondence 
than the sympathy shown by the English officials to the principles 
held by the refugees. The Governor of Gibraltar sheltered them in 
every possible way, and was always ready to provide them with 
safe conduct to any country except Spain. We will merely cite as 
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an example, part of a letter from the British Ambassador, Henry 
Unwin Addington, Esq., to the Spanish Minister, Manuel Gonzala 
Salmon, which letter was read to the Spanish King. 

“Englishmen, Sir, are from their earliest youth imbued with the 

romantic notions of liberty. They are taught to consider constitutional 
freedom as the highest point of human happiness and political perfection, 
and when subsequently sent forth into the world, instead of confining 
their thoughts and efforts to the support of that cause (which to every 
Englishman must be ever sacred as far as his own country is concerned) 
in Great Britain alone, many of them are misled into the error of sup- 
posing that it is a sort of duty to make themselves the champions of it all 
over the world. They are accordingly apt to enlist themselves in every 
wild crusade against established governments, when those governments 
do not answer to their preconceived notions of political propriety, and in 
many cases the finer the feelings and the more liberal the education, the 
more desperately does the individual plunge into a contest which in no 
way concerns himself or his interests. These considerations certainly do 
not exempt such persons from the punishment awarded to such attempts 
by the respective governments against which they take up arms, but, 
Sir, to a liberal mind they surely may be presented as a strong ground of 
extenuation,” 
Later on the English Consul at Malaga told Lord Palmerston that 
Torrijos and all the principle personages made strong efforts to save 
Boyd, declaring that he was “merely cajoled into the voyage, of 
which he had no previous knowledge.” It is worthy to be noted 
that on the brink of the grave these Spanish patriots, just shriven 
by their ghostly fathers, let love and gratitude overcome truth. 
Surrounded by those whose religion he held to be superstition, such 
appreciative sympathy must have deeply touched Rebert’s sensitive 
nature. An alien and a heretic his safety was their one desire. 

In September 1832 Ei Conde de la Alcudia promised dates and 
precedents justifying Robert’s death, but before that trustworthy 
official could redeem his promise he was out of office, and so the 
matter dragged on until 1834, when the English Ambassador 
‘‘considered it unwise (though he continued jto submit the case of 
Robert Boyd in the general list of unsettled claims) to revive a 
discussion which could only tend to embitterment, without the 
chance of producing any result which could be satisfactory to us,” 
and in the course of time “the seizure and death of Mr. Boyd” 
became to diplomats a matter of past history. But years afterwards 
we have proof that in Malaga he was remembered and feared by 
the powers that were, and beloved by the people. A Mr. Mark 
Boyd (no known relative of Robert’s) was visiting Malaga all un- 
conscious of his namesake’s tragedy, and in his Reminiscences of 
Fifty Years gives an amusing sketch, entitled ‘‘ How soon a man 
may become a Lion.” 


“ T took a delicious ride on horseback from Gibraltar to Malaga, having 
a most valuable pocket-companion not then always obtainable, viz., a 
passport from Lord Palmerston, and recommendation, among others, to 
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the Consul at Malaga. . . . On leaving the Consulate I observed a collec- 
tion of people all staring at me. . . . There was a benignancy of expres- 
sion on every countenance that made the microscopic view of which I 
found myself the object the reverse of disagreeable. My facetious friend 
the Consul, as I discovered, said I might as well occasionally raise my hat 
to the Majesty of the People—an injunction I carefully carried out. Up 
40 this point I was chiefly an attraction to the ‘hoi polloi.’ Then I observed 
little knots of well-dressed people, as we passed through the Alemada, 
viewing me with an expression of respect and deep interest extremely 
puzzling. My more numerous and humbler beholders on one or two 
occasions seemed anxious to cheer me. This possibly the police authorities 
alone prevented, but with the others there was a disposition to melancholy 
imprinted on their countenances, and an evident desire to avoid anything 
like obtrusiveness towards one whose thoughts they concluded ap that 
moment to be steeped in painful reflection. I said, ‘Consul, what does 
all this mean?’ The Consul then proceeded to explain that the passport 
had been extensively read and keenly inspected by the Spanish authorities, 
and the conclusion had been arrived at that I was a brother of Robert 
Boyd, who had been betrayed by Moreno and shot with Torrijos. Moreno 
was confidential agent of King Ferdinand, and looked upon as the per- 
petrator of the most barbarous cruelties. It is beyond all doubt that he 
decoyed Torrijos and Boyd, with their companions, to the Spanish shore 
by forwarding letters to Gibraltar stating that the district and country 
round Malaga was ready to rise. He further said a letter of Moreno’s 
proving this was known to be in the possession of a gentleman in London. 
The insurgents were loaded with irons, tortured, and given no food for 
eighteeen hours before death, and brought out in a fainting condition. 
Moreno gave a splendid public breakfast to the hell-hounds by whom he 
had been assisted. Fernando promoted him to the rank of Captain-General 
of Granada, and he continued a favourite at Court until the Queen became 
Regent, during Fernando’s life, when she, greatly to her honour, imme- 
diately after assuming the reins of government, forbade him her presence, 
and also prohibited his appearing in Madrid. For months he was placed 
under the surveillance of the police at Seville, but after the King’s death 
he made his escape on horseback and joined Don Carlos in Portugal. He 
afterwards came to a well-merited end, having been shot by his own men. 
Robert Boyd met his fate like a brave man. The last words that passed 
his lips were, ‘ Life’s fitful fever will soon be o’er.’” 


Such was the testimony of the British Consul to Mark Boyd. 
To the honour jof Queen Maria Christina (in her young unsullied 
days) let it be remembered that “she afterwards ennobled the widow 
of Torrijos, and placed a bust to his memory in the house where he 
was born.” 

Constitutional Government in Spain has been a plant of slow and 
erratic growth. Necessarily at first it was watered by the blood of 
many an enthusiastic patriot. Robert Boyd's sympathies were, as 
the Eoglish Ambassador justly gauged them, not for any one nation 
but for all nations. After “ Life’s fitful fever ” he does indeed “ sleep 
well” beneath the monument erected to him in the Protestant 
cemetery at Malaga. It is in the fitness of things that all that was 
mortal of him should rest in the land for which he sacrificed so 
much. Never again will Spain suffer under a tyrant like Ferdinand. 
Cruel experiences have tempered impracticable ideals. Gentleness 
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and goodness have evoked gentleness and goodness, Therefore we 
have lately seen all factions loyally and chivalrously bowing the 
knee to that rara avis in Spain, a virtuous Queen Mother and 
Regent. 

No more fitting words can be chosen to conclude this brief record 
of Robert Boyd than those used by Carlyle for his cousin John 
Sterling : 

“* Let the world understand that here was a remarkable soul born into 
it; who, more than others, sensible to its influence, took intensely into 
him such tint and shape of feature as the world had to offer there and 
then ; fashioning himself eagerly by whatsoever of noble presented itself ; 


participating ardently in the world’s battle, and suffering deeply in its 
bewilderments.” 


Harriett McILQuHamM. 

























































WHAT IS “PURE” LYMPH? 





VACCINATION has been compulsory in these islands for more than 
half a century, and numerous Acts of Parliament have been passed 
during that period, to encourage and enforce the practice ; but none 
of these, strange to say, define precisely what vaccination is. 
Various ‘‘ lymphs ” have been used in the past, and others are fore- 
shadowed for future adoption; whatever, it seems, the medical 
authorities think fit to prescribe for the time being is legal vacci- 
nation, and what is legal at one time is declared to be inadmissible 
at another. Until the passing of the 1898 Act, humanised lymph 
was the only kind recognised by the Local Government Board for 
public vaccinations, and payment was refused if the operator 
ventured to use calf lymph. Now, glycerinated calf lymph is the 
prescribed nostrum, and arm-to-arm vaccination is disallowed ; but 
there is no finality about this prescription, for the same Act informs 
us that “such other lymphs as may be issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board” may at any time be forced upon us. 

The history of vaccination lymphs is so interesting and remark- 
able that it may be worth while to review it briefly; especially as 
experiments of an alarming and disgusting character have been con- 
ducted in recent years with a view of raising new stocks. It is well 
to know something about the “ such other lymphs as may be issued 
by the Local Government Board ” in the near future. 

First, let us go back to Jenner’s own “discovery.” This was 
nothing more than the substitution of cow-pox matter for that of 
small-pox in inoculating against the latter disease. Jenner got the 
idea from the country people among whom he lived, and after a few 
inconclusive experiments announced to the world that the new 
process afforded absolute protection from the contagion of small-pox. 
“What renders the cow-pox virus so extremely singular,” he said, 
“is that the person who has been thus affected is for ever after 
secure from the infection of small-pox; neither exposure to the 
variolous effluvia nor the insertion of the matter into the skin pro- 
ducing this distemper.” 

The first lymph used was just matter from a sore on the hand of 
a milkmaid, with which Jenner experimented upon the boy James 
Phipps, in May 1796. When once the idea of vaccination (as a 
substitute for inoculation, which was spreading small-pox far and 
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wide) was started, others, besides Jenner, began to try the new 
process; but many failures to protect the patient from the dreaded 
small-pox resulted. These:had to be explained away, so Jenner 
invented the idea that there was a true and a spurious cow-pox, the 
former being the particular form of the disease which was com- 
municated to the cow by the hands of milkers who had been dressing 
the heels of horses suffering from the “grease.”! This he declared 
to be the “true and only life-preserving fluid,” and asserted that 
all forms of spontaneous cow-pox were useless. He vaguely 
indicated four forms of spurious cow-pox, and promised drawings of 
the false and the true, but these were never forthcoming. In the 
meantime the public were rather disgusted with the asserted origin 
of this protective virus, and some of Jenner’s medical friends strongly 
urged him to cut out all reference to it in his “ Inquiry.” Pearson, 
who was greatly interested in the subject, told him that “the very 
name of ‘ horse-grease’ was like to have wrecked the whole concern.” 
In accordance with these suggestions, Jenner gradually withdrew the 
horse-grease theory; in his Further Observations on the Variole 
Vaceine, published in April 1799, he hints that he might have 
been mistaken in deducing cow-pox from horse-grease, and nothing 
whatever is said about the latter disease, either in his Continuation 
of Facts and Observations, published in December of the same year, or 
in the historical sketch On the Origin of the Vaccine Inoculation, 
which he brought out in 1801. Moreover he was so far from 
acting upon his own strongly asserted conviction that horse-grease 
cow-pox was the only effective vaccine, that, failing to maintain his 
own stock of lymph, he obtained a supply in February 1799, from 
Woodville in London, which was derived from an outbreak of spon- 
taneous cow-pox among the cows at a dairy in Gray’s Inn Lane. 

The difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of lymph, or the 
necessity of renewing old stocks from a fresh source, has led to 
numberless experiments, some of a very disgusting character. Many 
of these are described in Professor Crookshank’s History and 
Pathology of Vaccination, and include vaccination with horse-yrease, 
horse-pox, sheep-pox, goat-pox and cattle-plague. Vaccination with 
the virus of the last-named disease was practised extensively in 
India some years ago, on the ground that there was a marked resem- 
blance between it and small-pox. 

The most plausible ground which Jenner had to offer for the 
adoption of vaccination in place of inoculation was that the opera- 
tions were practically identical ; cow-pox, he declared, being nothing 
more nor less than small-pox in the cow. With impudent assurance 


1 “Tt is curious to observe,” he says, “ that this matter acquires new properties by 
passing from the horse through another medium, that of the cow ; not only is its 
activity hereby increased, but those specific properties become invariable which 
induce in the human constitution symptoms similar to those of variolous fever, and 
effect in it that peculiar change which for ever renders it unsusceptible of the 
variolous contagion.”—Jenner’s First “ Inquiry.” 
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he described the former disease as variole vaccine, as if this was 
its accepted designation, and, strange to say, none of his medical or 
veterinary contemporaries appear to have detected the imposture. 
On the other hand, medical men seem generally to have accepted 
the theory, and a long series of experiments in raising lymph by 
inoculating cows with small-pox matter has resulted! Some of these, 
as might have been expected, have had the effect of spreading the 
disease they were intended to combat. For example, in 1836 Dr. 
Martin of Attleborough, Mass., inoculated a cow’s udder with 
variolous lymph, and afterwards vaccinated a number of children, 
the result being an epidemic of small-pox with fatal cases. In 
England, Ceely of Aylesbury and Badcock of Brighton raised stocks 
of lymph in the same way, which were extensively employed. Dr. 
Seaton, in his Handbook of Vaccination, thus describes their experi- 
ments : 

“Mr. Ceely of Aylesbury in February 1839, succeeded in inducing 
vaccine vesicles on two sturks by inoculation with variolous lymph, and in 
thus establishing lymph-stocks, which passed at once into extensive use, so 
that, in a few months, more than 2000 children had been vaccinated from 
them. In December 1840, Mr. Badcock succeeded in variolating a cow at 
Brighton, and deriving therefrom a.stock of genuine vaccine lymph. In 
this manner he has raised stocks of vaccine lymph for use on no fewer 
than thirty-seven separate occasions. The lymph thus obtained by him 


’ is now largely employed; it has been supplied to many hundreds of 
practitioners, and very many thousands of children have been vaccinated 


with it.” 

The early experiments with cow-pox inoculation showed that the 
disease thus artificially induced was not always the mild and benign 
malady it was declared by its advocates to be; means were there- 
fore adopted to reduce its severity, the most effective being found to 
be the passing of the matter through the human subject. Arm-tc- 
arm vaccination became thus the general practice, and for many 
years was the only method recognised by the Local Government 
Board for public vaccinations. A new danger arose, however, in the 
transmission of human diseases with the vaccine matter. This 
danger was long denied by medical authorities, but the evidence 
adduced before the Jate Royal Commission established the fact that 
many diseases could be so communicated, including an especially 
loathsome and injurious one, The fact is now fully acknowledged, 
and has been made the ground of recent experimentation. Dr. S. 
Monckton Copeman, Medical Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, in a lecture delivered at Victoria University, Manchester, on 
April 25, 1904, to which I shall have further occasion to refer, said : 


“In the course of a lengthy series of bacteriological inoculations of 
different culture media from various samples of vaccine lymph, carried 





1 Dr. Monckton Copeman tells us that these “have been vastly more numerous 
than is generally supposed.” 
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out originally in the hope of isolating the specific contagium of vaccinia, I 
found that my culture tubes were apt to show abundant growth of micro- 
organisms which proved to be in no sense peculiar to vaccine lymph, 
consisting in part, indeed. of forms apparently identical with certain microbes 
commonly associated with suppurative processes 1. . . The further fact was 
also noted that when vaccine lymph of either bovine or human origin was 
stored for any length of time in capillary glass tubes, the opacity which 
usually resulted after a longer or shorter period (an occurrence usually 
associated with deterioration of the efficiency of the lymph for purposes 
of vaccination) was due, in large part at any rate, to an enormous 
multiplication of extraneous micro-organisms, which found in the serum 
of which the liquid portion of the lymph consisted a favourable medium 
for their continued growth and multiplication.” 


In regard to these extraneous growths, Dr. Farn, of the Local 
Government Board, whose business it was to examine the lymph 
gent out to public vaccinators, informed the Royal Commissioners 
that it was impossible to guarantee that any lymph was free from 
them. Professor Crookshank, in reply to Question No. 11,119, 
said: ‘‘ We have no known test by which we could possibly distin- 
guish between a lymph which was harmless and one which might be 
harmful to the extent of communicating syphilis.” 

Tt was such evidence es this that caused the Royal Commissioners 
to recommend the abandonment of arm-to-arm vaccination, and the 
general adoption of calf lymph. 

Cow-pox is now a very rare disease, doubtless from the fact that 
greater cleanliness is exercised in farms and dairies than in former 
days. The renewed end very extensive demand for cow-pox matter, 
therefore, must have put the authorities to no little trouble to 
procure sufficient supplies of the genuine article. A number of 
calves are now kept atthe Anima! Vaccine Establishment in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, and at the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
from which lymph is constantly being raised to meet the great 
demand from public vaccinators. Many private firms and indi- 
viduals also supply lymph, but as to its origin little is known.? Nor 
is it publicly known how the Government stocks originated. 

In passing, 1 may remark that the process of obtaining calf 
lymph at the Government Lymph Laboratories is deserving of 
attention from the Anti-Vivisection Society ; end the manner in which 
the calves are disposed of after their vivisection is over should also 
be taken notice of, in the interests of the public health. At the 
Animal Vaccine Establishment in Lamb’s Conduit Street, in the 
year ending March 31, 1904, 157 calves were operated upon, and 
at the Glycerinated Calf Lymph Department 508 more, making a 


1 Italics mine. 

2 In a letter to the Lancet, in the year 1868, Mr. R. Brudenell Carter characterised 
the wares of the advertising vendors of lymph as “ fit only to throw away.” At the 
same time he complained that the lymph supplied by the Government was often 
‘useless stuff.” 
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total of 665 for one year. The inoculation of these unfortunate 
animals is not the “simple” operation that vaccination is usually 
described as being (though many know to their cost that this may 
be anything but simple in its effects), but consists in making 
numerous incisions (the average number at Lamb’s Conduit Street 
was forty per animal) about an inch long on the shaven abdomen, 
into which lymph is rubbed, the calf being strapped securely to the 
operating-table during the process. Any one who has lately under- 
gone vaccination will be able to imagine the sufferings of the calf 
tormented by forty or fifty vaccination sores (in Paris, at the 
Institut de Vaccine Animale, they make a hundred or more in- 
cisions). But this is not all; when the vesicles are ripe, they are 
opened and thoroughly emptied of their contents, being scraped for 
that purpose with a blunt lancet. The “pultaceous mass” is then 
mixed with glycerine and passed through several processes to render 
it suitable for vaccination purposes. I will not trouble the reader 
with a description of these, but he will find full particulars (if he is 
interested in the loathsome business), and a picture of a calf which 
has just been operated upon and is still bound to the table, in the 
Report to the Local Government Board on the Preparation and 
Storage of Glycerinated Calf Lymph, by Sir Richard Thorne 
Thorne and Dr. Monckton Copeman. I may add, however, that the 
calves are afterwards sold for human food.’ 

I pass now to some farther interesting experiments of the last- 
named gentleman. I have spoken of the difficulty of obtaining 
original supplies of cow-pox matter, and the doubtful origin of 
much of the lymph in circulation. In his book, Vaccination: Its 
Natural History and Pathology, Dr. Copeman says : 


‘“‘ The lymph-stock in use at the present time [the book was published in 
1899] at the Government Animal Vaccination Establishment was originally 
obtained on November 26, 1881, at a farm in the village of Laforet, not 
far from Bordeaux ; whence a sample of lymph from the seventeenth calf 
in succession from the animal first affected was sentjby Dr. Dubreuille, of 
Bordeaux, to the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board.” 





1 In reply to a question by Mr. Field, in the House of Commons, on July 5, 1904, 
Mr. Long stated : ‘Calves are hired at a cost of from 20s. to 25s. a week for the 
purpose mentioned [the preparation of lymph]. The number of calves used varies, 
At present the average number is approximately fifteen weekly. The calves are 
kept for about two weeks. After the lymph has been collected from them they are 
slaughtered, and their carcases are thoronghly examined by a veterinary expert. 
Sound carcases are delivered to the contractor by whom the animals are supplied, to 
be disposed of as he thinks fit. The concern of the Department then ceases. I am not 
aware that any medical officer of health has made a report on the subject, but I am 
advised that when the carcases are found to be sound there is no reason why they 
should not be sold for food. I have no information as to the practice with regard 
to the sale of the carcases as meat. The number of the carcases delivered to the 
contractor in 1903-04 was about 1000.” As we have “no information ” to the con- 
trary, we may presume that the carcases of the calves inoculated with small-pox, 
as described below, were also sold for food. 
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He adds, however, that : 


‘“‘numerous strains of so-called variola-vaccine lymph, obtained by inocula- 
tion of human small-pox on the calf, have been introduced, especially by 
Fischer in Germany, by Haccius in Switzerland, and by King in India. 
These strains have been successfully transmitted through many thousands 
of individuals.” 


Soldiers in India have been vaccinated in great numbers with 
small-pox lymph, and in 1885 Dr. Cory, of the Local Government 
Board, originated a series of calf and children’s vaccinations, which 
admittedly went on for six months, with such lymph sent home 
from India. 

These experiments are carried on in defiance of the opinion 
expressed by such careful investigators as Crookshank and Creighton, 
that small-pox and cow-pox are distinct diseases, and that their 
nature is not altered by transference from man tv animal, or vice 
versa. Is it any wonder that mysterious outbreaks of small-pox 
are continually occurring when sach dangerous practices prevail ? 1 
The fact is that the whole raison d’étre of vaccination rests upon 
Jenner’s assumption that cow-pox is small-pox in the cow. If small- 
pox and cow-pox are distinct and unrelated diseases, the practice of 
vaccination is nothing more than ‘“ a grotesque superstition,” as Dr. 
Creighton declares it tobe. This is why medical men are so anxious 
to prove by experiment the correctness of Jenner's assertion. 

Dr. Copeman’s recent experiments have been in the same direc- 
tion as the above, and it is their horrible and disgusting nature 
that prompted me to write this article for the information of the 
public, who are compelled by law to partake of the preparations 
which he and others are manufacturing. The strangest thing is 
that these horrors, though done in secret, were proclaimed upon 
the house-tops by the perpetrator himself as interesting scientific 
experiments. The following particulars are for the most part 
gathered from the lecture delivered by him at Victoria University, 
Manchester, on April 25, 1904, and published by the University 
Press (Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester), to which reference has 
already been made. 

The modus operandi of these experiments consisted in inoculating 
monkeys and calves, and afterwards children, with small-pox matter 
taken both from living and from dead bodies of small-pox 
patients. 





1 They practically amount to a revival of inoculation, now a penal offence punish- 
able by imprisonment without the option of a fine, under the terms of the Vaccination 
Act of 1867. The clause in question reads: “Any person who shall, after the 
passing of this Act, produce, or attempt to produce, in any person by inoculation 
with variolous matter, or by wilful exposure to variolous matter, or to matter, 
artiele, or thing impregnated with variolous matter . . . shall be“guilty of an offence, 
and shall be liable to be proceeded against summarily, and upon conviction to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding one month.” 
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“ The most satisfactory material was found to be vesicle pulp obtained 
in the post-mortem room from cases of discrete small-pox that had died 
during a comparatively early stage of the feruption. This pulp was 
triturated with dilute glycerine after the fashion employed in making 
glycerinated vaccine lymph, and the resulting emulsion was found to 
remain active often for considerable periods.” 

Those who have had any experience in the dissecting-room are 
aware of the danger of blood-poisoning, sometimes fatal, arising 
from the handling of the dead subject. What tremendous risks, 
then, are undertaken by those who deliberately insert morbid matter 
from a dead body into the blood of a tender infant! But to return 
to Dr. Copeman’s experiments. He tells us: 

“In each of four separate series of experiments the human small- 
pox lymph, or pulp, was first inoculated directly on calves, and in every 
instance, so far as could be observed, with altogether negative results. But 
with monkeys, success was as invariably obtained, and when, after one or 
more passages through this animal, the contents of the local inoculation 
vesicles were employed for insertion on the calf, an effect was now pro- 
duced which, after two or three removes in that animal, was indistinguish- 
able from typical vaccinia. Moreover, from the contents of vesicles raised 
in this manner on the calf, a number of children have, in turn, been 
vaccinated, some of whom were afterwards kept under observation for as 
long a period as a couple of months. Every such vaccination ‘took’ 
normally, and in no case was any bad result subsequently observed by 
myself or reported by the parents of the children ; no ‘ generalisation’ of 
the eruption occurring in any instance. But none of the strains of 
vaccine lymph derived originally from human small-pox in the manner 
described have been brought into general use.” 

One would like to know why these strains of lymph should not 
have been put into circulation if the experiments were as entirely 
successful as they are represented to have been ; also, if the parents 
of the children operated upon were informed of the nature of the 
experiment that was being tried. It would, perhaps, be unkind to 
suggest that the assurance proffered in the last sentence quoted was 
given to prevent any attempt being made to establish a connection 
between these risky experiments and the outbreak of small-pox that 
arose in London (after years of freedom from this disease) not long 
afterwards. 

All Dr. Copeman’s experiments do not seem to have been satis- 
factory. Cultivations were made in the year 1900 from small-pox 
matter taken from the corpse of a man who died of the semi- 
confluent form of the disease at West Ham Borough Hospital, 
Dagenham. The lymph was taken in March, and during that 
month experiments were made on monkeys and calves. Some- 
thing went wrong; appearances on the calf “ not being considered 
sufficiently typical to permit of material removed being utilised for 
the vaccination of children,” and “at this point, owing to unfore- 
seen circumstances, this particular series of experiments was dis- 
continued.” 
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These operations were continued during several years, the first 
lymph used being taken from living small-pox patients at Middles- 
borough early in 1898. London and Glasgow were also resorted 
to for a supply of material. The last series of experiments appears 
to have been carried out in the latter part of the year 1901, a 
strain of lymph being obtained which gave “excellent results” 
both on children and calves. It is understood that what 
remained of this lymph was ultimately destroyed. 

Other experiments on monkeys, of a very revolting character, 
were made during the following year, as we learn from the ‘“ Medical 
Supplement” to the Report of the Local Government Board for the 
year 1902. Several of these animals were fed with bananas in 
which “fresh vesicular pulp” was ground up, with the result that 
pustules appeared on their mouths and lips, and probably internally 
also. Another monkey was vaccinated in the back, but died on 
the sixth day, “ probabiy from cold.” With the material that had 
formed along the vaccinated incisions a calf was vaccinated, and 
two others were inoculated with an emulsion from the mesenteric 
gland of this dead monkey! 

From the same Report we learn that experiments were also 
carried out with matter derived from cow-pox, which had appeared 
among a herd of cows on a farm at Buckland, near Reigate. 
Several calves were inoculated with this, and with a glycerinated 
emulsion prepared from these, children were vaccinated. 

It appears that glycerinated lymph is not the last word in the 
vaccination business ; chloroform is now being used, in some cases, 
instead of glycerine, and chloroform lymph has been issued by the 
Local Government Board “ for general vaccinating purposes.” It 
is not asserted that glycerinated lymph is unsatisfactory ; but there 
is reason to think that it may have been found so, for glycerine 
was not always in such favour as it has lately been. In endeavour- 
ing to explain away a wholesale vaccination disaster at Riigen, in 
Germany, some years ago, which involved the infection of 320 
persons with a loathsome disease, Sir George Buchanan, then chief 
Medical Officer to the Local Government Board, said: “I have 
heard of dilutions of lymph with glycerine [these German vaccina- 
tions were with glycerinated lymph] always from people com- 
plaining of the lymph.” “It will, I trust, be long before such 
preposterous adulterations of vaccine give the opportunity of investi- 
gating their results in English practice.’ These words were 
written in 1886; little did their writer think that “such pre- 
posterous adulterations of vaccine” would be the approved pre- 
scription of his own department a few years later. But even the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Local Government Board did not know 
everything about vaccination. Doubtless he would have been sur- 
prised to learn that dilution of the lymph with glycerince was 
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adopted to save the subjects of vaccination from such disasters as 
he attributed to the “adulteration” of the lymph. By means of 
glycerine, Dr. Copeman claims to have succeeded in destroying 
extraneous organisms in the lymph; but in face of previous assur- 
ances as to the purity of the lymph, we must wait until we see 
whether vaccination disasters cease to arise before we give full 
credence to his statements. The results of laboratory experiments 
may not correspond to those that arise in the general practice of 
vaccination. 

When Professor Crookshank commenced his study of the relation 
of cow-pox and small-pox, which led to the production of his very 
important work on The History and Pathology of Vaccination, he 
sought information from those who ought to have been able to 
instruct him—the medical officers of the Local Government Board ; 
but he sought in vain for anything but theoretical knowledge. 
“TI gradually became so deeply impressed,” he says, “ with the 
small amount of knowledge possessed by practitioners concerning 
cow-pox and other sources of vaccine lymph, and with the conflict- 
ing teachings and opinions of leading authorities, that I determined 
to investigate the subject for myself.”! 

The outcome of his studies hé makes known in the concluding 
pages of his first volume. He says: 


“ As the result of an investigation into the history, and especially the 
pathology, of ‘ vaccination,’ I feel convinced that the profession has been 
misled by Jenner, Baron, the reports of the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, and by a want of knowledge concerning the nature of cow-pox, 
horse-pox, and other sources of ‘vaccine lymph.’ Though, in this 
country, vaccine lymph is generally taken to mean the virus of cow-pox, 
yet the pathology of tbe disease, and its nature and affinities, have not 
been studied for nearly half a century. We have submitted instead to 
purely theoretical teaching, and have been led to regard vaccination as 
inoculation of the human subject with the virus of a benign disease of the 
cow, whereas the viruses in use have been derived from several distinct 
and severe diseases in different animals.” * 


If the general public knew more about vaccination, and the 
wholesale trafficking in disease which is being carried on for the 
avowed purpose of protecting the public health, they would soon 
sweep the whole thing away, and place reliance on the only true 
“ preventive medicine”—clean living. 

INQUISITOR. 
1 Preface, p. viii. 2 Vol. i. p. 463. 
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THE VIOLET LEAF TREATMENT 
OF CANCER. 


In the summer of 1901, Lady Margaret Marsham was sinking from 
a serious affection of the throat, which no treatment relieved, and 
which her physicians diagnosed as cancer. 

A specialist removed part of the growth, and the experts at the 
Clinical Research Association, to whom it was submitted for 
analysis, pronounced it to be, without doubt, cancer. 

All hope of recovery had been abandoned, swallowing being 
impossible. A friend proposed an application of hot infusion of 
green violet leaves, not with any idea of curing, but to relieve the 
pain. The patient reluctantly consented, and the relief was suf- 
ficient to induce a continuance. Within a fortnight from the com- 
mencement of the treatment, every trace of the swelling had 
disappeared. 

This remarkable case of recovery by their use, drew public atten- 
tion to violet leaves as of possible value in the treatment of cancer. 

In the spring of this year, this was revived by the publication in 
the newspapers of a case communicated to the Lancet of March 
18, by Dr. William Gordon, physician to the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital. : 

In this case, a man aged 53, had consulted Dr. Gordon on 
November 8, 1904, for a very painfal and serious affection of the 
tongue, which had been developing for the past six months, and 
which Dr. Gordon and four surgeons, all men well qualified to 
judge from their extensive experience in consulting work, pro- 
nounced to be cancer. Immediate and extensive operation was 
recommended, This the patient refused, and treated himself at 
home by taking and applying fresh infusion of violet leaves, On 
January 23, 1905, he was so much better that his employers sent 
him to Dr. Gordon to show himself. Almost all the symptoms had 
disappeared, and he had gained two stone four pounds in weight. 
On February 20, but little remained of the deep, ragged, indurated 
ulcer, except a hard scar. 

‘‘ Personally,” said Dr. Gordon, “I am now advising the trial of 
this violet treatment in ali cases of undoubted cancer which are 
inoperable,” 
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A second case reported in the press, was of a lady living in 
Dover, who had developed symptoms which three doctors diagnosed 
as cancer of the liver, and incurable. Three separate growths, 
each as large as the fist, developed on her side, and she suffered 
great pain. This patient also cured herself by taking and applying 
hot infusion of violet leaves. 

Having, since the cure of Lady Margaret Marsham, had excep- 
tional opportunities of observing and also hearing of the effects of 
the violet treatment in cases of cancer, particulars of them may 
not be without interest to some readers. 

Perhaps the most remarkable property of violet leaves is the 
anodyne action they exert in cases of cancer. So great is this, as 
will be seen from the following cases, as, apart from any question 
of cure, to more than justify their employment as the most valuable 
treatment at present known for cancer. 

A lady had internal cancer, and the paroxysms of pain wére so 
terrible as to cause such deadly faintings that her friends often 
despaired of reviving her. After taking the infusion of violet leaves 
for a little time, all the pain left her. 

In the case of a gentleman with cancer of the throat, the suffer- 
ings were very great, the patient being rarely free from terrible pain, 
so that his doctors were giving him morphia in large quantities, 
when he heard of the violet leaves. They very soon gave him great 
relief, and in a very short time he was entirely free from all pain, and 
took no more morphia or any other opiate. 

A lady had four cancers removed at different operations. Re- 
currence of the growths on some of the internal organs was 
predicted by her doctors. At this stage the violet leaf infusion 
was taken, and applied instead of other dressing. No fresh growths 
appeared, and the patient died a peaceful and painless death from 
heart displacement due to the extensive operations. 

A gentleman was completely cured of cancer of the mouth by the 
violet leaf treatment. In a case of internal cancer, a lavement of the 
violet leaf infusion took away the pain when it occurred more quickly 
and thoroughly than an injection of morphia. 

In a very bad case of cancer of the tongue, in an elderly man, the 
doctors advised excision, and the patient refusing, they gave him 
from August until the following Christmas to live. By the use of 
the violet treatment he lived seventeen months longer than the 
time predicted by the doctors, and the relief from pain afforded by 
the treatment was so great that when without violet leaves he wonld 

cry. 

< poor woman had every symptom of cancer of the breast. After 
using the compresses of warm infusion of violet leaves for a few 
months, all the pain and swelling quite disappeared. 
A patient had a very painful and suspicious growth in her face 
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which caused intense pain. Fearing that it might be cancer, she 
applied the violet fomentations for months, and by degrees the pain 
and the growth completely vanished. 

“T certainly believe,” writes another, “ that there is some virtue 
in the violet cure, for in the case of a woman who was apparently 
at the point of death, I tried it, and she began to improve the second 
day. In a few weeks she was well enough to be moved to a home, 
where the treatment was stopped, and after eighteen months inter- 
mittent suffering she died.” . 

‘‘T asked Mr. P. about his mother, and he said he had sent her 
some violet leaves, and she had written to tell him they were doing 
her more good than anything she had tried before,” so writes another 
correspondent. 

At the Pharmaceutical Conference held in July last, a paper was 
read on “ The Chemistry and Pharmacy of Viola Odorata Leaves.” 
In the discussion which followed, a speaker said that a lady friend 
of his recently returned to this country from South Africa suffering 
from cancer. She consulted a London specialist, who pronounced 
the disease too far advanced and her case hopeless. She went to 
Salisbury to die, but, singularly enough, she is still alive and thinks 
of returning to South Africa. The reason apparently for her re- 
covery is that she has been drinking an infusion of the leaves of 
viola odorata. 

The anti-cancer serum of Dr. Doyen, of Paris, of which, a few 
months back, so much was hoped and promised, has, like its 
predecessors, proved a signal failure. 

“ Nothing,” says the report of the committee of experts, com- 
posed of eminent members of the Société Francaise de Chirurgie, 
appointed to investigate Dr. Doyen’s serum, “ which has been seen 
into by us warrants the view that the treatment invented by Dr. 
Doyen cures cancer or improves, even in a slight degree, the 
condition of the patients afflicted with this disease,” 

In view of the painful increase of cancer, and the fact that the 
medical faculty has nothing but operation to offer, the foregoing 
cases constitute a consensus of strong evidence that the violet 
treatment is of more value than any at present employed in the 
disease. 

That the absolute cures as yet recorded are few, is no serious 
impeachment of its value, for, as an experienced doctor remarked to 
me, patients are so afraid of being told that their symptoms are 
cancer, that they often delay seeking medical advice until they are 
practically past help. 

Farther, the violet treatment is mild and slow in action, and in all 
recorded cases cure has resulted from its unremitting and continued 
use. Not only do patients try it in a fitful and half-hearted 
manner, but they seldom resort to it to even that extent until 
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every other resource has failed them, and they are almost in 
extremis, 

Moreover, the local symptoms of cancer do not appear until the 
morbid causes of which they are the index, have reached such a 
serious stage that it is difficult to arrest them and bring the con- 
stitution back into a healthy orbit, As pointed out by me in an 
article on the “ Etiology of Cancer,” WESTMINSTER REVIEW, September, 
1904, the only way to arrest and cure cancer is by re-assimilating 
the system to a higher vital equation. 

If, then, the violet leaf treatment can effect so much in the relief 
and cure of cancer under the unfavourable and irregular conditions 
above described, it is legitimate to infer that under reverse conditions 
such as its regular and persistent use in the earliest stages of the 
disease, combined with all other collateral means that aid recovery, 
the results obtainable would be such as to surprise the most sceptical, 

The medicinal properties of violet leaves have been recognised 
since the time of JamesI. The quaint old herbalist Culpepper says 
of the violet : 

“Tt is a fine pleasing plant of Venus, of a mild nature, and no way 
hurtful. It is used to cool any heat or distemperature of the body, either 
inwardly or outwardly, as in inflammation of the eyes, in imposthumes, 
and hot swellings, to drink the decoction of the leaves and flowers made 
with water or wine, or to apply them as poultices to the affected parts, dc.’ 

Its physiological effects, from my own observation and experience 
are those of a mild deobstruent, discutient, and resolvent, unloading 
the glands, and gently relaxing the entire system. It has also a 
diaphoretic and sialogogue action, moistening the skin and promot- 
ing flow of saliva. A tendency to sleep sometimes experienced after 
taking it, seems due not to any directly sedative action which it 
exerts, but to be the indirect result of relief of the system from 
functional tension. Its action when applied to the skin is highly 
emollient, rendering it extremely smooth and supple. It would 
doubtless exert the same effect upon all the membranes with which it 
came into contact. To what property or combination of properties 
its extraordinary power to relieve the agonies peculiar to cancer, is 
due, remains to be determined. 

So far beyond our comprehension are the susceptibilities of the 
human constitution, so subtle the relations existing between it and 
other offspring of mother earth, that to despise “ the meanest flower 
that blows ” is the reverse of wisdom. 





Mavrice L, JoHNsoN, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“EVOLUTION OF THE MALE.”. 


To the Editor of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


S1r,—Ever since the publication in your Review of a treatise by Mrs. 
Frances Swiney on the “ Evolution of the Male,” in which she demon- 
strates that the masculine element is destined to die out and become 
unnecessary in the evolution of humanity, I have felt an earnest desire 
that the male element should be proved to be as eternal as the female in 
the development of the human organic system. Taking into considera- 
tion the honour and worship which have existed between the sexes 
throughout the ages, in all cases of the highest natural affinity, it seems a 
rude shock to be told that one of the elements is destined to be discarded 
and considered useless. Being a devoted, but an amateur, student of 
physical science, all I could say in the matter could not be regarded as 
more than mere guesses or surmises on the subject. Modern scientific 
thinkers have come to regard electricity (or the ether) to be the basis 
and substratum of all matter, and that motion, or the possibility of 
motion, represents all energy. If in the earliest dawn of the history of 
the human organism the zxther, or electrical basis, became influenced 
through the motion of other evolutionary systems into forming the 
nucleus of the human organic system, we can conclude, from the revela- 
tions of spectroscopic analysis, that the organism could only be held 
together through the synchrony of the vibrations of some of the composite 
atoms: if acceleration on the one hand (kinetic energy or the male 
element), and retardation (the potential or female element) on the other 
hand, rendered at last severance an absolute necessity, the act of division 
would give rise to a definite amount of potentiality—the energy of posi- 
tion, for the one organism to act upon the other, to the exclusion of the 
influences of the evolution of other systems: to quote the words of 
Thomas Hobbes, given by J. B. Stallo in his work, Concepts and Theories 
of Modern Physics, “there is no cause of motion in a body, but in 
another body contiguous and moved.” Considering the human organic 
system as a whole, although divided for the purposes of development, we 
know, according to the doctrine of the conservation of energy, that the 
energy of this system would be constant. To quote again from 
J. B. Stallo (Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics), “there is a sense in 
which the quantity of motion—or what is now usually called momentum 
—is constant in the mutual actions of bodies composing a material system, 
. . . the momentum of any system of bodies, i.e. the sum of their 
quantities of motion, in whatever direction these quantities be measured, 
is never changed by their mutual action. Whatever momentum is acquired 
by any part of the system is lost by another part in the same direction. . . . 
In any series of changes in the configuration of a conservative system, 
the sum of its kinetic and potential energies . . . is constant—the 
work done being stored as power to reproduce the initial configuration, 
and thus to restore the actual energy lost.” Professor Darwin tells us, 
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“the laws which govern electricity in motion indicate that . . . an atom 
must be radiating or losing energy ”—(Professor Darwin holds that the 
process is “ essentially the same” in regard to atoms and to planetary 
systems)—“ and therefore a time must come when it will run down as a 
clock does.” The energy disappearing, therefore, from the kinetic, or male, 
organism, would, according to the law of conservation of energy, be merely 
transmuted into the potential, or female, organism, the one incarnating the 
other, until a point is reached when the vibrations of the two again 
synchronise, and unity becomes a possibility; in the act of absorption, the 
male and female are wedded in one body, and the definite amount of 
potential energy which the division of the organism gave rise to—in the 
act of absorption is changed into kinetic energy, the effect of which must 
be to quicken the electrical or xtherial environment into the possibility 
of larger and fuller development. 

Did not one of old, who was considered in his age the wisest man, 
sing, “My Beloved is Mine and I am His” ?—a prophetic song, my 
beloved dwelleth in me and I in him. 


Faithfully yours, 
Maraaret Eapy HucaHes, 


MARCH 


THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


NEVER, since the Liberal Party secured the Great. Reform 
Bill majority of 370, have the foes of Progress been 


pram so utterly routed as at the elections just brought to 
renee a close. A Liberal triumph was expected. Indeed, 
Triumph. 


in the January number of this Review we ventured 
to say, ‘‘If the results throughout the country approximate in any 
degree to these (of the by-elections), the Progressive Party may 
well have a majority in the House of 150 to 200.” But the victory 
actually achieved has far transcended the hopes and expectations of 
even the most sanguine amongst us. Liberalism and Labour between 
them have gained 227 seats, counting 454 on a division, whilst the 
Conservatives have gained fourteen only, and the Nationalists one. 
The net results of the elections may be stated as follows: 


Liberals and Liberal-Labour . ; 899 
Labour (L.R.C.) : . ‘ 30 
Nationalists . : ‘ , ; 83 
Unionist Free Traders! . : . 11 
Conservatives . : ; , : 147 

Total . 670 


In short, instead of a total Progressive majority of 150 to 200, the 
Liberal Party alone and unaided can boast 399 members, giving it 
a clear majority of 128 over all other parties put together, if such 
an almost unthinkable combination of forces should ever take place. 
The Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist Parties combined show a total 
Progressive majority of no less than 354; while Protection has been 
absolutely “‘ snowed under,” as the Yankees phrase it, by the simply 
stupendous Free Trade majority of 376 ! 


Before the General Election took place Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain promised themselves great “ amuse- 


‘¢ Amuse- t” i hi d ae f h O a 
ont”? Sor men in wate ng and criticising rom the Opposi- 
ge —llin 2 tion benches a Liberal Government in office but not 


in power. Happily, however, the new Liberal 
Government, unlike that of 1892-95, is not only in office but 
is also most unmistakably in power. And, for the first 
week or two at all events, Mr. Balfour, if he wishes to 


1 Times estimate. Mr. Austin Taylor and Mr. Glendinning have since crossed the 
floor of the House, 
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keep an eye on the Government and criticise its doings, must 
either read the newspapers or—secure a seat in the Strangers’ 
Gallery! For some time to come, also, it appears that the Liberal 
leaders will derive considerable amusement from the spectacle 
of “the two experienced card-players” playing a game of 
‘cut-throat euchre” to decide which of them shall lead the sorry 
remnant of the party they have wrecked. It is true that Mr. 
Chamberlain declared at Nuneaton on the morrow of Mr. Balfour's 
rejection by East Manchester, ‘‘ Now that he is out of Parliament 
he is more our leader than ever. We, as friends and followers who 
have shown him loyalty in the time of his prosperity, will show him 
even greater loyalty now that he is, at all events for a period, to go 
through the waters of adversity.” But we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Balfour will be disposed to cry, ‘‘Save me from my 
friends!” The “ loyalty” of Mr. Chamberlain has already proved 
sufficiently disastrous. ‘‘ Even greater loyalty” cannot but prove 
absolutely fatal. The value to be attached to this protestation of “ even 
greater loyalty” may be gauged by the fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has nevertheless found it not inconsistent with his concep- 
tion of loyalty to issue from Torquay, in the form of a letter to Lord 
Ridley (Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Tariff Reform 
League), a manifesto in which he demands that a party meeting 
shall be held to decide the question of the future policy of the party. 


Declaring that “it is absolutely untrue that any ultimatum has been 
presented to Mr. Balfour on this subject, either by 
me or any one else,” Mr, Chamberlain at once pro- 
ceeds to present such an ultimatum. And, protest- 
ing that ‘from the beginning I have made it 
absolutely clear that in no circumstances would I be a candidate for 
the leadership of the Unionist Party . . . because after having 
worked in the closest friendship with Mr. Balfour for twenty years, 
I will not place myself in competition with him now,” the ‘loyal 
follower” blandly tells his “ friend and leader” that he must either 
lead the Unionist Party on the Tariff Reform lines that he has 
mapped out, or the Tariff Reformers will “ constitute themselves 
into a Parliamentary group” with their own Whips and so forth, 
take their own line on fiscal matters in the House, “secure con- 
tinuous discussion in the country, and .. . take care that our 
views are fully supported at the by-elections,” Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Mr. Gibson Bowles will fully appreciate the sinister significance of 
the words we have italicised. Yet, says the artful one in conclusion, 
“You will see that there is no question of the repudiation of the 
leadership of Mr. Balfour, or of putting undue pressure upon him 
to abandon his opinions or his friends, On the other hand, Tariff 
Reformers sincerely believe in their principles, and cannot be 
expected to put them aside to snit the exigencies of party 


Chamber- 
lain’s Ulti- 
matum. 
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wire-pullers. They areready now, asyever, to work with their Unionist 
colleagues for common objects, but they cannot accept a policy of 
inaction and mystification with regard to the main object of their 
political life, honestly convinced as they are that in the acceptance 
of a fall measure of Tariff Reform lies the best hope for the future 
success of the party, as well as of the cause.” Only a wicked 
Radical, of course, could derive any amusement from such a situation. 


Mr. Balfour agreed to the calling of a party meeting, but packed 
it to the best of his ability with Unionist peers 
Balfour’s e eg . . 
Double- and recognised Conservative candidates. For 
Shuffle the rest, his only response to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
* ultimatum was to expand his “ half-sheet of note- 
paper” into a speech running into two or three columns of small 
print, but leaving his “fiscal policy” as indeterminate as ever. 
However, on the very eve of the party meeting, Mr. Balfour, dis- 
mayed no doubt by a threat to run a Tariff Reform candidate against 
him in the City, once more had recourse to half-a-sheet or so of 
note-paper, and in a letter, dated February 14, intimated to Mr. 
Chamberlain his acceptance, with qualifications, of that gentleman's 
Retaliation-cum-general-tariff and Colonial Preference-cum-food- 
tax policy. As a result, Mr. Gibson Bowles forthwith entered the 
lists against Mr. Balfour in the City, while the Duke of Devonshire 
threatens to form a Unionist Free Trade “group.” But Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne have since been very careful to emphasise the 
reservations—the “‘ ifs ” and the “ whens ”—in the letter of February 
14, and it is clear that it was but another step in the ex-Prime 
Minister's double-shuffle—a step more definitely than before in 
Mr, Chamberlain’s direction, but, at the same time, by reason of the 
reservations, half-a-step back again. The letter has served its 
immediate purpose, and it may for some time to come serve the 
further purpose of providing a common formula by means of 
which some semblance of party unity may be preserved, while behind 
the scenes the struggle for the leadership still goes on. Mr. 
Balfour, it is manifest, intends to retain by hook or by crook the 
leadership of the party, He will trust to time and to tactics; and, 
in the hope that in the long run Mr. Chamberlain may hang 
himself, he will pay out to him as much rope as he cares to 
demand. It is a very pretty tussle. Long may it continue to 
add to the gaiety of nations, 


How diverting, too, is the spectacle of the Unionists hunting here, 
there, and everywhere for the causes of the utter 


Causes root that has overtaken their party. Mr. 

of the a ; 

Débacl Chamberlain may have his scruples about 
_— attacking Mr. Balfour, but not a few of Mr. 

Chamberlain’s followers have none. In the Standard, for instance; 
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a correspondent who signs himself “Elected Unionist”—(He 
might surely have spared the rejected of Hast Manchester, of Leeds, of 
Bristol, of Guildford, and of other places too numerous to mention, 
this added sting!)—says: “(I have spoken to numerous friends, 
especially in the hunting-field—[How delightful, and how appro- 
priate !]—and the opinion of about four out of five was this, that 
the terrible smash up of our party was greatly due to the undecided 
way in which Mr, Balfour treated the fiscal question.” ‘“ Let me 
give voice,” he says, ‘“‘to the hope that Mr. Balfour will retire 
from the leadership of the Unionist Party. The losses we have 
sustained are entirely due to his so-called leadership and ‘ wobbling.’ ” 
“ Pray use your influence,” he urges the editor, ‘to save us from 
our so-called leader. . . . We have the utmost regard for him as 
a philosopher and a patriot; but Heaven preserve us from the fate 
of being led again by a man who does not know his own mind!” 
“‘T look with dismay,” he adds, “ to the possibility of Mr. Balfour 
once more posing—[The right word in the right place !]—as 
the Unionist leader. For two years no Unionist has been able to 
declare the policy of their leader in the House.” And in conclusion 
he “ plumps” for Mr. Chamberlain: ‘“‘ Englishmen do like to be 
led by a strong man, such as Mr. Chamberlain has shown himself 
to be. I am quite convinced that the party must have him 
for its leader, and I see nothing else but absolute impotence 
for the Unionist cause if Mr. Balfour is to continue as our 
head.” 


Scarcely less emphatic is the Globe. But that worthy Conservative 
Tired of °'8" unites in one condemnation all the fallen ex- 
Toryism Ministers. ‘‘The country,” declares the Globe,} 

* has not merely said, it has shouted that it was 
tired of the late Government, and whatever some of the worthy 
gentlemen who composed it may think, the country is heartily tired 
of them. . . . To saddle the Unionist minority with the dead 
weight of their unpopularity is to commit political suicide. They 
have had their chance,and . . . theyhave failed. . . . The chances 
of battle have removed the incubus, and he is a bad friend of the 
cause who would try to impose it upon us again.” Most certainly 
the country was “heartily tired” of the late Government. But 
will it be believed that the second gap in the above quotation is in the 
original occupied by the words “‘ conscientiously as they have tried 
to use it for the good of the nation”? If the Randlords, the land- 
lords, the brewers, and the clergy constitute “the nation” then 
thisis indeed true. But in that case why should the country “ not 
merely say but shout that it was tired of the late Government” ? 

Surely the Government had endeavoured by all means in their 

power to “safeguard and protect the interests” of these “ their 


1 January 31 1906. 
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friends!” The truth, of course, is that never was Troyism so 
brazenly “ an organised hypocrisy” as in the case of the late Tory 
Government. They obtained the confidence of the country by 
means of a confidence trick, They governed throughout on the 
lines of sheer Tammanyism. And not only was the nation—as 
distinct from the Randlords, the landlords, the parsons and the brewers 
—“ heartily tired” of the late Government, but the nation had 
found them out. Hence the late Government now find themselves 
out—out of office. And, if appearances go for anything, they are 
likely to remain out for a very considerable time. 


Speaking at Birmingham on January 6 last Mr. Chamberlain said 
that “he disliked the idea of a British Government 
which was absolutely under the control of the 
enemies of this country.” And so say all of us. 
But the right hon. gentleman, strange to say, was 
not referring to the late Tory Government, which, under the control 
of the Randlords, forced Chinese slavery upon a British colony, and 
which, under the control of the brewers, established “the trade ” 
and endowed it to the tune of 300 millions sterling. No, he was 
dealing with the question of Home Rule, and “ enemies of this 
country” is the genial, tactful, statesmanlike phrase in which he 
refers to the people of Ireland—a people whom he himself has done 
his best to embitter against us by denying to them for twenty 
years past the elementary right of managing their own affairs. 
Well, if the Irish people are “the enemies of this country,” it 
must be a relief to Mr. Chamberlain to know that, thanks to their 
tremendous majority, the Liberal Government are absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Irish vote. We ourselves are very glad that the 
Liberal Party is independent of the Irish vote. Not because 
we fear Home Rule, but because it leaves the way clear to deal 
with the Anti-Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 in such drastic 
fashion as will secure full public control over the expenditure of 
public money and rid our educational system once for all of the 
taint of sectarianism. Home Rule, indeed, we maintain, should be 
granted, and that as soon as circumstances will permit, not to 
Ireland only, but to England, Scotland and Wales as well—Federal 
Home Rule, thus making the Imperial Parliament truly an Imperial 
Parliament, and setting it free to give its undivided attention to 
the world-wide interests of our great Empire. ‘‘ But you have no 
mandate for Home Rule!” would at once be the cry of Messrs. 
Balfour, Chamberlain and Co., though during the election they 
themselves did their best to “ side-track ” the electors by raising 
the Home Rule issue. The proper reply to this objection would be 
to establish the referendum, pass the Home Rule Bill and take a 
plebiscite upon it. And let the vote of the people, not the veto of 


Home Rule 
and 
Education. 
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the Lords, decide the fate of the measure. That the Liberal Party 
has this opportunity of granting self-government to Ireland freely 
and without compulsion is one of the happiest results of the recent 


appeal to the people. 


And while Mr. Chamberlain is relieved to find that the Liberal 
Party is not ‘“‘under the control” of the Irish 
A Golden y.i/onali : : 
ationalists, those Tory journalists and others who 
Opportunity. were badly scared by the “Socialist bogey ” must 
be equally relieved to find that though the Socialist Labour Party 
has now a membership of thirty, instead of four only as in the 
last Parliament, the new Liberal Government is no more under the 
control of Mr. Keir Kardie and the L.R.C. than it is under the 
control of Mr. John Redmond. Indeed, though from pre-election 
utterances we had gathered that the L.R.C. aspired to hold the 
balance of power in the new Parliament, and that Mr. Keir Hardie 
had visions of playing the part of a Labour Parnell, Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald (secretary to the L.R.C.) told an Hveniug 
Standard interviewer towards the close of the elections, that he 
“hoped the Liberals would secure a majority independent of the 
new Labour Party, because bargaining would be avoided, and he 
and his colleagues would be better able to develop their pro- 
gramme.” We can only say that we are glad that Mr. Macdonald’s 
hope has been realised. And we trust that he is equally glad, 
though we fancy that his feelings must be somewhat akin to those 
of the minister whose earnest prayers for rain were answered by 
an almost Noachian deluge. But, be that as it may, the fact that 
the Liberal Party in the new Parliament is absolutely independent 
of the Labour-Socialist vote—that it has, indeed, an overwhelming 
majority over all the other parties put together—gives the new 
Government a golden opportunity of applying true Liberal principles 
to the problems that confront them; gives them a golden oppor- 
tunity of showing that it is in Liberalism, not in Socialism, that 
political, industrial, and social salvation is to be found; that 
freedom, not State control, is the true goal of the democracy. 
And we trust that the Government will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to the full, 


How unhappy would have been the position of the new Liberal 
Government if the Labour-Socialist group had 


oe al- held the balance of power may be gathered from 
-soenanl the bitter tone of Mr. Keir Hardie’s article, ‘“‘ The 
‘¢ National 


Scouts ! ”? Labour Party: Its Aims and Policy,” in the 
a National Review for February.! By implication 
he stigmatises the Liberal-Labour members as “National 


1 Mr. Keir Hardie has now been elected chairman of the Labour (L.R.C.) Party 
in the House of Commons. 
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Scouts.” ‘ During the South African War,” he says, “those 
Tame Boers who surrendered and who afterwards fought 
against their own countrymen were eulogised in the South 
African Press as being the embodiment of all the virtues, 
whilst those who kept on fighting were held up to execration 
as mere contumacious rebels of no account. In like manner, 
the Liberal Press of this country has exhausted the lexicon 
in finding terms wherewith to praise those Labour leaders who have 
been playing asimilar part in the political Labour movement of 
Great Britain, whilst it has been equally active in belittling and 
misrepresenting those whose work has now come to fruition.” We 
are told that ‘‘ Many of the Liberal-Labour men—and I say it with 
all respect—belong to a generation and an order of things which is 
rapidly passing away. They are imbued with the old doctrinaire 
Radicalism of the Manchester School, and find it difficult to believe 
that new conditions and a new system of political thought have 
come into being.” Bat “ contact with their colleagues in the House 
of Commons will . . . do much to break down their traditional 
adherence to a political party which has now outworn its useful- 
ness, and the pressure of their Union members—[who, “ whatever 
the M.P.s themselves may think ... are rapidly coming into line 
with the Independents ”]—will do the rest.” 


Mr. Keir Hardie farther announces that the L.R.C. men will sit on 
._, the Opposition benches, which is just as well 

Keir Hardie’s.. thet, small though their siesibaas are, there 
Anti- Liberal ply is not room for them on the Government 
Bias. side of the House, while the Opposition benches, 
even with the L.R.C. members, will often be woefully empty. 
But the Labour Parnell’s anti-Liberal and anti-Liberal-Labour bias 
is still more clearly shown in a passage which was manifestly 
written with Mr. John Burns, the first Labour member of a British 
Cabinet, in his mind’s eye. “For ages past,” says Mr. Keir 
Hardie, ‘the policy of the politician has been to get hold of any 
member of the working classes who has risen into prominence and 
become a power amongst his fellows, and to attach him to the 
chariot-wheels of the Liberal Party. These days have now gone 
past, and in the new party—[the L.R.C. party]—no member will 
be found whose vanity or ambition will lead him to desert his class 
and enlist in the ranks of the enemy. Jn the future, at least, those 
who act in this manner will be estimated at their true value, and 
instead of being hailed as saviours and leaders of the people, will be 
treated as renegades and deserters.” If Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had stowed John Burns away in acorner of the Cabinet 
where he could “do no harm,” we could have understood language 
of this sort being used. But Sir Henry, on the contrary, has placed 
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“honest John” in the very position where he can do the most good 
for labour; and we venture to predict that before very long 
John Burns's record as President of the Local Government Board 
will not only amply justify his appointment but will also furnish a 
very complete answer to all critics of the impracticable-Socialist, 
Keir Hardie type. 


Bitter as Mr. Keir Hardie is, however, he is mildness itself as com- 
’ ared with Mr. Robert Blatchford. That dought 

Liberalism venient of State Socialism and eloquent sdienie 

PR ss of ill-digested economics, in a Clarion article headed 
* Why the Socialists will fight the Liberal Party,” ? 
declares with his usual refreshing vigour, ‘‘ Meanwhile—we will 
smash the Liberal Party if we can. Selah!” There is, let us 
hope, much virtue in that “if”; even if there be none in the 
“Selah!” But Mr. Blatchford not only tells us that the Socialists 
“will smash the Liberal Party ’—if they can—he gives us his 
reasons. And for this we offer him our heartiest thanks. “It is 
not,” he says, ‘‘ because the Liberal Party is not prepared to go the 
whole of the way with us that we are hostile to them. It is because 
they are going a different way altogether. Liberalism means Indi- 
vidualism, and by no policy and by no argument can Individualism 
and Socialism be brought into alliance. This is evident if we try 
to imagine a Liberal Cabinet declaring Socialism as its creed. 
No Liberal Cabinet would do that, no Liberal Cabinet dare do 
that. The immediate effect of such a declaration would be the 
disruption of the Liberal Party and the collapse of the Govern- 
ment. Why? Because the bulk of the Liberals in the House are 
Individualists, and the bulk of the Liberal Party outside the Honse 
are Individualists, and the political economy on which Liberalism 
is built is individualistic. Therefore when honest Liberals talk 
about their sympathy with Socialists, and ask pathetically why we 
cannot go with them as far as they are going, they are talking 
downright nonsense. What is the backbone of the Liberal faith ? 
Free competition—free trade, free contract, free competition! And 
all these things are in direct opposition to Socialism.” Among 
other reasons for smashing the Liberal Party Mr. Blatchford 
advances: (1) “ the Liberals’ utter lack of principle and sincerity ” ; 
(2) that “ allover the country men have come to see that when the 
interests of Labour and Capital come into collision there were no 
Liberals and Tories, but only capitalists and workers”; (3) that “ it 
was not a Tory but a Liberal Minister who was responsible for the 
shooting at Featherstone,” the facts being, of course, that Mr. 
Asquith, the then Home Secretary, knew nothing about the shooting 
at Featherstone till it was all over, and that the responsibility rests 

1 Clarion, February 2, 1906. 
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with the local magistrates; and (4) that “the Liberal Party— 
[though it passed the Trade Union Act of 1871, which down to the 
Taff Vale decision was the Magna Charta of trades-unionism]—has 
never helped the Trades Unions”! But he nowhere states the 
true reason “ why the Socialists will fight the Liberal Party.” They 
will fight the Liberal Party for the very same reason that they 
are Socialists ; and that reason is simply that they don’t know any 
better. 


Mr. Blatchford tells us that “as long as there remains a poor man, 
a hungry or untanght child, an overworked or dis- 
Freedom honoured woman; as long as the unfortunate are 
prawn persecuted, and the undeserving are exalted; until 
Restriction. the earth belongs to all men, and all men are free, 
and masters and servants are no more—the Socialists will fight for 
Socialism, and will relentlessly attack and ruthlessly smash any and 
every party that opposes the emancipation of the race.” From which 
we can only suppose that the Socialist Party is bent upon self- 
destruction. How can “all men be free,” how can we secure “ the 
emancipation of the race” except by “ making the bounds of free- 
dom wider yet”? The very idea of freedom, of emancipation, 
involves free speech, free Press, free contract, free competition— 
*‘ free trade, free land, free men ”—all the freedoms, all the liberties 
for each and all. And for all these liberties the Liberal Party 
stands. But the Socialists do not understand and therefore do not 
believe in Liberal principles, in “the law of equal freedom ”—in 
Individualism, in short, They are obsessed with the idea that our 
present industrial system is truly individualistic ; that in our present 
fiscal system we have full Free Trade; that we now have true 
“freedom of contract”; and that competition under present con- 
ditions is ‘free competition.” And this obsession renders them 
blind to the true cause of all the evils they and we deplore, and 
prevents them recognising the true remedy even when by accident 
they run up against it. 


Thus, as we have more than once pointed out in this Review, Mr. 
Robert Blatchford, while endeavouring to show in 

Blatchford | 5, Yerrie England,: that competition in itself is an 
pare Blind evil, really demonstrates that under free conditions 
Man’s Buff. competition simply acts as the balance-wheel of 
trade and industry, assigning to each man the work for which he is 
best fitted, and meting out to him the just reward of his labour, and 
that it is only when one man “claims the iand as his” that com- 
petition—the delicate balance being thrown out of gear—works 
amiss. In the same way, Karl Marx, in the final chapter of his 

1 Pp, 81-84, 
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Capital, declares that ‘‘ the expropriation of the great mass of the 
people from the soil forms the basis of the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction "—z.., of the system under which capital is enabled to 
exploit labour ; and he shows, from the early history of our Colonies, 
that so long as the land is free labour also is free and capital is 
powerless to exploit the worker. Yet he is utterly blind to the 
obvious deduction that all that is needed to set labour free from the 
domination of capital is to free the land from the grip of the 
monopolist. In Britain for the British (a later work than 
Merrie England), Mr. Blatchford plays a veritable game of 
“blind man’s buff” with this simple truth. He knocks up 
against it, trips over it, runs “slap bang” into it, as it were, 
again and again, yet seems utterly powerless to grasp it. 
“All wealth,” he says (p. 29), “‘is produced from the LAND by 
human Lazour.”! ‘Land is not wealth,” he tells us (p. 30). ‘To 
produce wealth you must have land and human beings.” And, 
again (p. 31): ‘* We find, then, that all wealth is produced from the 
land by labour, and that capital is only a part of wealth, that it has 
been produced by labour, stored by labour, and is finally used by 
labour in the production of more wealth.”! Yet Mr. Blatchford is, 
strange to say, absolutely unable to see that if the land were but 
free the capitalist could no longer utilise his capital—‘ produced,” 
“stored” and ‘‘ used” by labour—to oppress labour, since if he 
refused to allow labour to use his capital on reasonable terms, labour, 
enjoying free access to the land, could at once set to work to 
produce, store, and use its own capital. 


Curiously enough, in the very same issue of the Clarion as that in 
which Mr. Blatchford’s ‘“‘ smash the Liberal Party ” 

Another : 
Game of the article appears, Mr, R, B. Suthers has a lengthy 
poncivent article, “My Right to Work,” No. XII. of a series 
y on the unemployed problem. The article is pre- 
ceded by a synopsis of Nos. I. to XI., which begins as follows: 
“It was argued in the previous articles that every Briton has the 
right to work. This right arises, first, from the fact of his being, 
and second, under the moral law. The nation’s laws have taken 
away the first, by allowing a few individuals to own the land. No 
substitute has been provided. A poor man can get work only from 
anemployer, but he has no 7ight to such work. Under present 
conditions getting a living is a matter of chance. Therefore, the 
nation has broken the moral law. They have taken away man’s 
right to work the land and given nothing in exchange.” Here, in 
these few sentences lie, for those who have eyes to see, both the 
cause of and the remedy for unemployment: “Every Briton has the 
right to work.” This right “the nation’s laws have taken away 


1 The italics and “small caps” are his own. 
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. . . by allowing a few individuals to own the land.” “No sub- 
stitute has been provided.” ‘They have taken away man’s right 
to work the land and given nothing in exchange.” Why! what 
“substitute” can “be provided”? What can be “given in 
exchange”? If “the nation’s laws” allow land monopoly to 
forbid a man working on “the land”—that is to say, on this 
planet—can the nation provide the sun, the moon, or the stars 
as “substitutes” for him to work upon. If his right to work on 
the earth is taken away, can they “give him in exchange” the 
right to work on Mars, on Saturn, or on Jupiter? Yet with 
these few sentences staring him in the face above each long article 
of this lengthening series, with the true remedy crying out to him 
between the lines, Mr. Suthers, purblind Socialist that he is 
meanders on, and on, and on, bidding fair, like Tennyson’s brook, 
to ‘go on for ever.” 


Socialists are Socialists because they do not rightly understand the 
nature, origin, and functions of capital, and because 


‘ae - they do not understand the nature and functions of 
B sia. competition. How utterly befogged a Socialist can be 


in regard to competition is well illustrated by the 
case of Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., who speaks in the Daily 
News of “ Competition which Ruskin rightly stated to be the Law 
of Death,” and tells us that ‘‘the new Liberal—[He should rather 
say “the young Liberal who has a great deal to learn.”|—believes 
co-operation to be the law of Life.” Evidently Mr. Chiozza Money 
considers that competition and co-operation are opposites. Yet Mr. 
Money is by way of being a Free Trader, and at another time he 
will expound unto you how exchange opened ont the way for the divi- 
sion of labour, and how greatly the division of labour has increased 
the productive power of mankind. He approves of Free Trade—that 
is to say, free competition—between nation and nation, and will 
expound unto you how this Free Trade, this free competition, 
enables nation to co-operate with nation for the good of each and 
all. Yet he fails to realise that the same principle also holds good 
as between man and man. He fails to see that co-operation by 
competition is the law of nature in the national as well as in the 
international sphere. He calls competition ‘the Law of Death,” 
and co-operation the “ Law of Life!” And not comprehending 
that Free Trade in its full true meaning involves, not merely free- 
dom to exchange, but freedom to produce—that is to say, freedom 
to work, he declares that Free Trade in itself is no remedy for un- 
employment. And in this he is followed by all Socialists, including 
Mr. Blatchford, Mr. Suthers, and Mr. Keir Hardie, the last-named 
of whom, in the National Review article already referred to, declares 


1 “Life and Labour”? column, January 31, 1906. 
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that unemployment “is a state of things for which neither Free 
Trade nor Protection has any remedy.” 


In this view, unfortunately, the Socialists are supported, not only 
by Mr. Chiozza Money, but by too many “ Indi- 
vidualists” and “Free Traders” of the old Man- 
M chester School and of the Cobden Club. But, 
Pr: samt P happily, the study of Henry George’s works and of 
Cobden’s later speeches is becoming more general. 
The up-to-date Free Trader realises with Cobden that the liberation 
of the land is even more important than the liberation of our com- 
merce, and the up-to-date Individualist stands for the abolition of 
all monopolies and privileges, of which land monopoly is chief, 
and for the securing to each individual of full freedom to do as he 
wills, subject only to the equal freedom of all. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
in the National Review article, demands an eight-hour law, a legal 
minimum wage, drastic Factory Act amendment, and the like, 
piling restriction on restriction. But your true Free Trader, on 
the contrary, demands the abolition of the landlord restrictions that 
force men, and women, and little children to work long hours, under 
bad conditions, and for starvation wages. The L.R.C., at its annual 
meeting, “‘ declares that its ultimate object shall be the obtaining 
for the workers the full results of their labour by the overthrow of 
the present competitive system of capitalism, and the institution of 
a system of public ownership of all the means of production, distri- 
bution and exchange.” But your true Individualist maintains that, 
if conditions of freedom be once established by the abolition of 
monopoly privileges, capitalism can no longer exploit labour, while 
competition will set each worker to the task for which he is best 
suited, and secure to him the just reward of his toil. Your true 
Individualist, in fact, holds that free competition is the only means 
by which this can be done; that if competition be eliminated by 
State control of all industry, the State—that is to say, in practice, 
the bureaucracy—must decide what work each man or woman shall 
do and what wage he or she shall receive ; and that this would at the 
best result in communism—‘‘the equal division of unequal earnings;” 
or, at the worst, in a corrupt and vile bureaucratic tyranny, from 
which revolution would afford the only possible means of escape. 


More 
Restrictions 


Mr. Money declares that ‘‘ at every point the social reformer is met 
by the fear of taxation,” and states that “ this fear 


= obber can only be dissipated by the education of the 
@XOS OF masses of the people in the facts as to the present 
No Taxes P 


distribution of the ‘nation’s’ wealth and income, 
and by practical proposals for raising revenue from those able to bear 
taxation,” proceeding thereupon to demand “a sensible graduated 
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income tax and a further graduation of the death duties.” But 
your up-to-date social reformer is prepared to demonstrate, not only 
that there is no need to fear taxation,but that there is, in fact, no 
need to have any taxation at all; that an income tax is sheer 
robbery, that a “graduated income tax” is therefore graduated 
robbery, and that no robbery is ‘‘ sensible ” ; further, that the only 
just source of national income is to be found in the land values 
created by, and therefore belonging to, the whole nation ; that a tax 
on land values is a tax only in form, being in truth a State rent- 
charge on the land ; and that if the whole of the land values created 
by the public were taken for public purposes, all taxes, both local 
and national, could be abolished. 


Great is the power that the electorate has entrusted to the new 
Liberal Government, and great, therefore, is their 


one sol responsibility. To abuse that power—nay, even to 
= Y fail to use that power to the best of their ability for 
of Power. 


the common good—will be to betray the trust that 
the nation has reposed in them. The new Government may secure 
the triumph of true Liberal principles, carrying Individualism and 
Free Trade to their logical conclusion—“ Free Trade, Free Land, 
Free Men,” and by so doing may bury Protection in such fashion 
that it can never be “ resurrected” again. They may, by showing 
the better way and by walking therein, demonstrate not only the 
folly and the futility of Socialistic nostrums, but also the beneficence 
of true liberty and the absurdity of attempting to remedy by 
further restrictions the evils caused by the restrictions that now 
exist. Upon Mr. Asquith, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, rests 
the greater part of the responsibility. It rests very largely with 
him to decide whetber a determined advance shall be made towards 
full Free Trade, or whether, by marking time and resting content 
with things as they are, the Government will disappoint and disgust 
the electors and so give Mr. Chamberlain the chance that he is 
waiting for. By stopping the further importation of Chinese slaves 
into South Africa, by abolishing coercion in Ireland, by consenting 
to recognise the trade organisations of the postal employees, by 
adhering to the old Liberal principle that Ministers must not hold 
directorships, and by infusing a more just and more generous spirit 
into the administration of the Irish Land Act, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues have begun well. May they 
continue in well-doing. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THERE are few natural phenomena which make so deep an 
impression on the human mind as thunder and lightning. From 
time immemorial they have been regarded as the direct manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of some offended deity, and even now, when we 
have a general idea of their cause, there are still many who cannot 
quite divest themselves of the superstition of their forefathers. 
There can be no doubt that there are several varieties of the electric 
discharge known under the collective name of lightning; but 
meteorologists are not yet agreed as to the source of origin of 
each kind. It will be necessary to accumulate a still larger number 
of observations than those already at our disposal before we can 
hope to elucidate the laws governing the collection and discharge 
of aérial electricity. An important contribution towards such a. 
collection of facts has been made by Camille Flammarion,! who for 
many years has kept a record of the effects of lightning, and has 
now classified his observations, which have been rendered accessible 
to English readers by Mr. W. Mostyn’s translation. M. Flammarion 
does not theorise; but simply arranges observed facts, leaving the 
conclusions to be drawn by later investigators. Among the most 
extraordinary manifestations of the electric discharge are the fire- 
balls, of which many instances are given by the author. Advancing 
slowly, sometimes not more quickly than a walking pace, these: 
luminous balls appear to do little damage till they burst. Then 
the havoc wrought may be very serious, as, for instance, in a hall at. 
Feltri, where ten persons were killed and seventy wounded. Another 
curious fact connected with lightning are the pictures or drawings 
sometimes found upon the bodies of victims. Of all the recorded 
observations, perhaps, these are the most doubtful. The drawings 
are mostly said to resemble trees, and these shapes may be due to 
the mechanical dispersion of the electric spark rather than to a 
species of photography, as some believe. The translation is, on 
the whole, well done; but there are some instances where the 
meaning of the author does not appear to be quite correctly ren- 
dered. We read, for instance: ‘‘ The unfortunate man was killed 


1 Thunder and Lightning. By Camille Flammarion. Translated by Walter 
Mostyn. London: Chatto & Windus. 1905. 
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dead and carbonised. At the same time his two sons and a 
daughter, who were in the same room, were completely undressed, 
and their garments disappeared. These last were not hurt in any 
way.” We can readily believe that the man was dead after he had 
been killed and carbonised; but how was it ascertained that the 
garments that had disappeared were not hurt? The book cannot 
be recommended to those who are “nervous” about thunder and 
lightning ; but to all other lovers of natural phenomena it will 
prove of great interest. It contains a few illustrations, one of 
which, showing the Eiffel Tower being struck by lightning, is 
very good. 

Under the title Science, the Demonstrator of Revelation! we have 
received a book which purports to bring into harmony the most 
discordant matters; but which, in our opinion, utterly fails to do 
so. We have been somewhat hampered in our study of the work 
by the author’s habit of taking a word with a commonly accepted 
meaning and applying it in some sense known only to himself. For 
instance, what is the meaning of this sentence: “The weight of the 
oak tree is not in the acorn, but the vacuum is in the cells of the 
acorn, and this fulfilling its law, in process of time, creates by com- 
bustion the weight of the oak tree out of the fresh molecules of air 
and earth. The constant growth of the plant creates the continued 
vacuum that draws in fresh molecules through the roots and leaves ; 
while the ash of the consumed molecules remains in the tissue of 
the oak tree.” Clearly the author has worked out a new system of 
agricultural chemistry, and we should much like to have a few of 
his experimental data in support of it. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


We are sometimes inclined to doubt if it is worth the while of 
cultured men to devote their time to proving that the doctrines 
and pretensions of the orthodox Christian Churches are hopelessly 
undermined by modern knowledge. The clergy, who are the chief 
representatives of the Churches, have made up their minds not to 
be convinced, and think the greatest virtue is in their determination 
to stand by the old ways. If they were inclined to listen to reason 
they could not do better than read Mr. Vivian’s book, The Churches 
and Modern Thought.2 It states the case against the doctrines 
and claims of the Churches with praiseworthy moderation, as well 


1 Science, the Demonstrator of Revelation. By 8. J. Broadbent. London : J. Nisbet 
and Co. 1905. 

2 The Churches and Modern Thought. By Philip Vivian. London: Watts & Co. 
1906. 
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as with adequate information and unanswerable logic. Mr. Vivian 
states his opponent’s case fairly, a difficult thing to do, and is willing 
to concede as much as possible, while at the same time he takes 
fair advantage of the concessions, which are not small, made by 
a few scholars on the Christian side. Occasionally we think he 
makes a slip, as when, on page 15, he says that the mighty creed 
of Christendom arose from poor and lowly men. The story in the 
Gospels in the main is concerned with such men, but the “ mighty 
creed ” was of subsequent growth, and is due to men of another stamp 
altogether. The gravity of the present situation, to use Mr. 
Vivian’s phrase, is that the clergy identify religion and base morality 
upon statements which no unbiased and intelligent person believes, 
and which even many of the clergy themselves only half believe. 
Mr. Vivian has taken the trouble of marshalling a series of 
arguments against the orthodox position, which though familiar 
enough to every well-informed rationalist, one would think could 
not fail in convincing a thinking man, however attached he may be 
to the religion to which he has been accustomed. But without 
detracting in the least from the excellence of Mr. Vivian’s book, 
we are not able to say that there is anything new in it, except the 
form, and this is what seems to us so discouraging ; for the people for 
whom such books are intended, and to whom they would be of most 
service, will either not read them or else they approach them 
in a hostile spirit, and so reap no benefit from them. This is 
manifest, for instance, in our author’s chapter on Biblical Criticism : 
this, in England, is largely due to Christian scholars, and Mr. 
Vivian refers to the admissions made by several of them, such as 
Dr. Driver, Canon Henson, Dr. Kirkpatrick, and others whom he 
does not mention. But still even such critics contend that “ it 
makes no difference,” while the less candid or less informed assert 
boldly that the higher criticism is a failure. The main arguments 
against Christian theology are drawn from modern Biblical Criticism, 
from the study of ancient religions, which might be considerably 
extended, and from evolution. These are followed by criticisms of 
Christian apologetics, and a demand for a better knowledge of 
ethical principles. It is an excellent book. 

Notwithstanding our wide knowledge of Roman history and our 
familiarity with Roman literature there are very few who can be 
said to understand or even to be acquainted with the religion of 
ancient Rome. Nor is this much to be wondered at, for it is far 
from a simple matter. Mr. Carter, in his Religion of Nwma,' and 
other essays, has done something to make the subject intelligible 
and to explain the somewhat complicated phenomena which it pre- 
sents. The ancient Rome of which Mr. Carter writes is that of 


1 The Religion of Numa and Other Essays on the Religion of Ancient Rome. By Jesse 
Benedict Carter. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1906. 
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the period from the beginning of its history to the close of the 
reign of Augustus. This is again divided into five periods, which 
are more or less arbitrary, but form aconvenient arrangement. The 
attribution of the earliest religion of Rome to Numa is of course 
legendary. This religion no doubt was naturalistic and, in a large 
measure, domestic, like other early forms of religion, and was 
expressed in cults—that is rites—rather than in myths. Mr. 
Carter gives an account of this religion which is marked by psycho- 
logical insight as well as by abundant knowledge. From this as a 
starting-point we are led to see how in the progress of time, and as 
a consequence of contact with Greece, foreign influences intruded 
and, in a continually increasing degree, modified, and not always for 
the better, the primitive and State religion. We are thus led to the 
time of Augustus, and his attempts to restore the old forms, ending 
with the inclusion of the Emperor himself in the Pantheon, thus 
establishing the religion of the Empire, with which we are more 
familiar. The points of interest are so numerous that we regret to 
have to pass them by ; but we commend the perusal of this work to 
all who are interested in the comparative study of religions, or in 
religion from the point of view of anthropology. 

In last month’s WESTMINSTER REVIEW we noticed Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s criticism of Haeckel’s hypothesis, and Mr. McCabe now 
takes up the running by criticising Sir Oliver Lodge, and suggest- 
ing other hypotheses, which no doubt Sir Oliver or some one else 
will again criticise in their turn.’ It is rather a barren discussion, 
though it may help to clear the ground for a more satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem if ever one is to be found. We may say 
that Mr. McCabe handles his subject with considerable ability for 
one who has no special training in science. 

Dr. Carmichael is a canon of Christ Church, Dublin, and may there- 
fore be expected to be of average orthodoxy, but he allows himself 
considerable liberty in his discourses.? A very good instance is a 
sermon on ‘‘ Words which God cannot have spoken,” in which Dr. 
Carmichael says: “There have always been people who have no 
difficulty in discovering a Divine warrant for everything they may 
say or do, and this with an entirely honest intent and a supreme 
faith in God. But it is always easy to say, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
Many have said it in support of atrocious crimes, and the Old 
Testament records some notable instances of these terrible self- 
delusions.” Then there follows a passage which we specially com- 
mend to the attention of some pious politicians. ‘“ Now it is certain 
that we have no infallible directions from the Almighty in matters 
of emergency—personal or political. We have no oracle of the 


4 The Origin of Life. A Reply to Sir Oliver Lodge. By Joseph McCabe. 
London: Watts & Co. 1906. 

2 Sermons on Different Subjects. By Rev. F. F.Carmichael,D.D. Dublin : Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1905. 
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Lord that we can consult in times of difficulty and danger. States- 
men cannot discover from God the right foreign or domestic policy 
by any process with which we are acquainted. We must get on as 
well as we can, in respect of our small lives or of the destiny of 
nations, by such help as we may get from our conscience and our 
common sense ; and statesmen must look for guidance in the history 
of the past, in their knowledge of men, and in their mother wit.” 
It is a pleasure to find so much good sense in a sermon. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A Patriot's Mistake: Being Personal Recollections of the Parnell 
Family. By a Daughter of the House.’ Mrs. Emily Monroe Dickin- 
son, sister of Charles Stewart Parnell, forms a distinct contribution 
to the study of the great Irish leader's life. It is true that Parnell 
himself does not bulk largely, but what there is is full of intense 
interest, written as it is by one who knew his home life so inti- 
mately. Apart from the Irish -leader, the story of his house is 
pathetic in the extreme. To see an ancient house come to irreparable 
ruin, and its effects, replete with historic associations, pass under the 
hammer, is one of the saddest sights to contemplate. From Mrs. 
Dickinson we learn of Parnell’s youthful indiscretion with its tragic 
consequences at Cambridge, and in the story of his attachment to 
the American beauty, who at the last moment threw him over, we 
may trace the cause of that unfortunate entanglement with Mrs. 
O’Shea, which ultimately wrecked his political career and caused his 
untimely end. Much that Mrs. Dickinson has to say concerns her- 
self and her husband. A good deal of this might, with advantage 
to the literary value of the book, have been omitted. At the same 
time, in a gossipy narrative of this character, we can well afford to 
pardon the somewhat egoistic spirit in which Mrs. Dickinson writes. 
To her eyes, looking back on the past, to use a vulgar colloquialism, 
all her geese are swans. With this reservation, Mrs, Dickinson has 
given us a striking picture of the Irish country society of her 
youth. In taking us behind the scenes she bas “ lifted the veil of 
proud reserve that wrapt a spirit as brave and impenetrable as ever 
faced the fiercer struggles—the stress and shipwreck of political 
life.” By this action she has earned the gratitude of all lovers of 
Treland. 

British East Africa : Past, Present, and Future,’ is the imposing 

1 A Patriot’s Mistake. Being Personal Recollections of the Parnell Family by a 
Daughter of the House. By Emily Monroe Dickinson. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, 
and Co., Ltd. London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Ltd. MCMV. 


2 British East Africa: Past, Present, and Future. By Lord Hindlip, F.R.G.8., 
¥.Z.8. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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title given to a little book by Lord Hindlip. It is a vindication of 
Sir Charles Eliot, the late Commissioner for British East Africa, 
who, as so many in this country think, was scurvily treated by the 
late Government. The book is thus largely controversial. Possibly 
there is some answer to Lord Hindlip’s accusations, but whatever 
may be the exact truth, we agree with Lord Hindlip that the 
enforced resignation of Sir Charles Eliot constituted the loss of a 
public servant with whose services the Empire could ill afford to 
dispense. 

The appearance of Del’ Esprit du‘Gowvernement Démocratique, Essai 
de Science Politique,! by M. Adolphe Prins, is peculiarly opportune 
coming as it does at the moment of the Great Liberal revival in Great 
Britain. There are, says M. Prins, two main types of Democracies— 
the ideal and the actual. The former is theoretically perfect and sym- 
metrical; the latter, inasmuch as it must necessarily adapt itself to its 
environment, is imperfect,and so far from being symmetrical embraces 
very frequently opposing and inconsistent forces, Pushed to its 
logical conclusion, the ideal Democracy of Rousseau inevitably leads 
to despotism, of which there are but few examples in history. But 
the idealistic Democracy has exercised an enormous influence upon 
Democratic institutions in practice, and in order to understand the 
latter its principles must be examined and considered. M. Prins 
accordingly deals with those principles before treating of modern 
Democracy and its embodiment in various local institutions. Like 
so many economic works by French writers, this is characterised 
by its lucidity and breadth of view. 

Upon opening Zhe New Zealand Oficial Year-Book, 1905,? one 
naturally turns to Part III., which contains articles on special 
subjects, such as the Land System, Rating on Unimproved Value 
of Land, State Fire Iosurance, and Old Age Pensions. During the 
last two years there has been a decrease in the number of pen- 
sioners. The number of pensions in force on March 31, 1905, was 
11,770, representing a liability of £199,081. In consequence, 
however, of the Amending Act of July 1905, the liability will 
be increased, as the pension has been thereby raised from £18 
to £26. The number will also be increased, as the disqualifying 
property has been raised from £52 to £60. These two amendments 
will involve a further liability upon the present basis of £100,000 
per annum. ‘This burden New Zealand seems well able to bear, 
but other Australian Colonies which have passed similar schemes 


1 De VEsprit du Gouvernement Démocratique. Essai de Science Politique. Pat 
Adolphe Prins, Inspecteur Général au Ministere de la Justice, Professeur 4 1’Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles. Bruxelles et Leipzig: Misch & Thren. Paris: V. Giard and 
BR. Briere. 1905. 

2 The New Zealand Oficial Year-Book, 1905. Prepared under Instructions from 
the Right Honourable R. J. Seddon, P.C., Prime Minister. By E. J. von Badelszen, 
Registrar-General. Wellington, N.Z. By Authority: John Mackay. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1905. 
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are unable through impoverished exchequers from putting them into 
force. When the time comes, Mr. John Burns will, no doubt, 
derive much assistance from the practical example of New Zealand. 

But for Mr. Chamberlain’s recent declaration of his determina- 
tion to keep Tariff Reform to the front, the General Election would 
appear to have buried Protection for ever. Under the circumstances, 
however, Lord Brassey is fully justified in bringing his Fifty Years 
of Progress and the New Fiscal Policy up to date under the title of 
Siaty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal Policy.1_ The Free Trader 
could have no more valuable vade mecum than this able and lucid 
exposure of Protectionist fallacies. 

There is probably no more useful book for speakers and debaters 
than Public Speaking and Debate,2 by that veteran politician and 
reformer, George Jacob Holyoake, who has just passed away full 
of honours, and with the knowledge that the nation was on the 
point of reaping the fruits of his Jabours. This is the eighth 
revised and enlarged edition. 

We have also received the second popular edition of The Hungry 
Forties,? edited by Mrs. Cobden Unwin, which has doubtless con- 
tributed largely to the revolt of.the peasantry against the Tory 
party. 

Teachers in Nature Study will find just what they require in Our 
School Out of Doors: A Nature Book for Young People,* by the 
Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh. This little book is intended for the use 
of teachers who take out pupils for country walks, and is so 
arranged as to give two lessons a month appropriate for the 
particular season of the year. Beyond this, however, it is ad- 
mirably suitable for young people themselves. The numerous 
illustrations are excellent and very much to the purpose. This 
book deserves a large sale. 

There can be no question of the immense disadvantage to British 
trade in maintaining the present cumbrous and antiquated system 
of weights and measures. Nothing but pure conservative prejudice 
prevents us from adopting the metric system.  Martin’s Tables or 
One Language in Commerce® is a little book containing tables and 
information upon Imperial, metric, Indian, and Colonial measures 
and weights, with simple suggestions for the adoption of the metric 
system. 

Readers of the Westminster Gazette and others will welcome 

1 Sixty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal Policy. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., 
D.C.L. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1906. 

2 Public Speaking and Debate. By George Jacob Holyoake. Wighth Popular 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 The Hungry Forties. Life under the Bread Tax. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin. Second People’s Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

4 Our School Out'of Doors. A Nature Book for Young People. By the Hon. M. 
Cordelia Leigh. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


5 Martin's Tables; or, One Language in Commerce. Fourth Thousand (Revised) 
By Alfred J. Martin. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 
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Political Parables, the title given to those inimitable effusions of 
Mr. Francis Brown, which appeared week by week, under the name 
of the “ Office Boy,” in that journal. Moreover, they are worthy of 
@ more permanent place than the sheets of a newspaper. They hit 
off to a T the salient points of the political situation of the last nine 
months. Indeed, the frontispiece represents exactly the present 
crisis in the Unionist ranks. 

The Gould-en Treasury,2 by the Member for Blankshire, with 
pictures by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, is a most laughable skit upon 
the disasters suffered by the Tory party at the General Election. 
Probably no caricaturist has had more influence upon the electorate 
than Mr. Gould, to whom must be credited a large share in the Tory 
discomfiture. 

We have received the second number of Volume V. of the Boletin 
de Instruccion Publica,® containing the address of the President of 
the Mexican Republic and the proceedings of the session held in 
September of last year. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. William O’Brien’s Recollections* is one of the most delightful 
autobiographies it has been our good fortune of late to read. It 
is singularly free from that vein of egoism which so generally mars 
works of this description. And yet, although he lays bear his whole 
life from his childhood upwards in its most intimate relations, the 
jarring note of egoism is conspicuous by its absence. We have. 
the man as he really is, and not, as so frequently happens, the man 
as he would like to appear. It is a plain, unvarnished tale, but told 
with all that journalistic power of which Mr, O’Brien is a past 
master. It was by his own unaided efforts that Mr. O’Brien rose 
to his present eminent position in the counsels of the Irish nation, 
and the story of his early struggles to educate himself, and thereby 
maintain his mother and brother and sister, furnishes an example 
more easily admired than followed. Much of Mr. O’Brien’s noble 
unselfishness is, no doubt, to be attributed to the influence of his 
mother, ‘‘ handsome Kate Nagle,” and it was probably due to her 
memory that he was returned to Parliament as member for Mallow, 
the place of his birth. From his childhood Mr. O’Brien has been 


1 Political Parables. By the Westminster Gazette Office Boy (Francis Brown). 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 

2 The Gould-en Treasury. By the Member for Blankshire. Pictures by F. 
Carruthers Gould. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 

3 Boletin de Instruccion Publica. Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo. Tom. V. 
Num. 2. Mexico: Tipografia Economica. 1905. 

4 Recollections. By William O’Brien, M.P. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 
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behind the scenes of Irish politics. As a boy he saw the Fenian 
Rising of 1867, in which his elder brother Jim was a participator. 
As a Pressman he became intimate with all the subsequent move- 
ments. For four years, 1876 to 1880, he formed one of the staff 
of Freeman’s Journal, which he only left to become, at Parnell’s 
urgent entreaty, editor of the United Ireland. With the passing 
of Gladstone’s Irish Land Act, 1881, came the tug-of-war between 
the Government, represented by Mr. Forster, and the Land League. 
It is clear that Parnell was all over right in his desire to test the Act 
in the Courts. This was checkmated by Forster, wholesale arrests 
filling every jail in Ireland. Parnell was sent to Kilmainham, and 
there Mr. O’Brien shortly followed him. Prison is like board-ship for 
becoming intimately acquainted with your companions in misfortune. 
Parnell and Mr. O’Brien were already well acquainted, but Mr. 
O’Brien does not seem to recognise even now what were 
Parnell’s religious views. It is evident, from the observations 
ke makes, that Parnell was an agnostic, and cared nothing for 
sectarian differences between the Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
In the controversy upon the Irish Land Acts as to whether the 
principle of Nationalisation or of peasant proprietorship should be 
adopted, we venture to think Mr. O’Brien took the wrong side. 
Mr. Davitt appears to us to have looked at the question from a 
more far-sighted and statesmanlike view. With asparse population 
at certain stages of society peasant proprietorship may work satis- 
factory. But suppose the population becomes once more in Ireland 
what it was, there will be sub-division followed by reduction of 
the birth-rate, as in France, And what is even more certain, the 
aggregation of the holdings in the hands of the gombeen-man as the 
result of usurious mortgages. Another weak spot in Mr. O’Brien’s 
narrative is the story of the contemplated seizure of Dublin Castle 
during the strike of the Irish Constabulary. With all allowances 
for the counsels of despair, it seems almost incredible that Parnell 
should for a moment have countenanced such a_hair-brained 
scheme. For the story of the past twenty years the time is not 
yet, but we trust that Mr. O’Brien will have his record of them in 
such a state that even if he is not with us they may be published 
as they came straight from his pen. 

To have earned distinction as a soldier, a journalist, a politician, 
or an author is usually sufficient to satisfy the ambition of most 
men, but to have earned distinction in each capacity, and that too 
before reaching the age of thirty-two, is a remarkable record for 
any man. Yet this is the record of Mr. Winston Churchill, to 
which he has just added the attainment of office in the new Liberal 
Government. There are, of course, not wanting those who say 
unkind things of Mr. Churchill, but the most critical will be obliged 
to admit that the life of his father, now before us, entitled Lord 
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Randolph Churchill is an excellent piece of work, which many a well- 
known writer in this particular line, of more mature years and of 
riper experience and knowledge, might not be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge as his own. Of Lord Randolph’s private life Mr. Churchill 
does not deal at great length. In the first two chapters we are 
told the story of his boyhood spent in the historic environs of 
Blenheim, and of his early manhood and marriage. It is his public 
career that fills the remainder of the two volumes with the excep- 
tion of the last chapter. Its story lies in the period 1880 to 1890, 
and not less than one-half is concerned with the eventful political 
crisis of the years 1885 and 1886. Lord Randolph will perhaps be 
best remembered as the creator of the Fourth Party, consisting of 
himself, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gorst, and Sir Henry Wolff. The object 
of this group was to supply an effective opposition and to harass 
the Government. It does not appear that at this early stage Lord 
Randolph has any idea of creating the Tory Democracy, which sub- 
sequently became the passion of his life. In 1880 the Tories had 
come back diminished in numbers and discredited in character, and 
with no one on the Front Bench qualified to cope with Gladstone and 
his lieutenants. Lord Randolph endeavoured to supply this latter 
want, and in doing so, and doing it most effectually he was led to 
reconstruct his Party on the lines vaguely sketched by Disraeli— 
those of a Tory Democracy based on Liberal principles. A Tory 
Democracy indeed he succeeded in creating, which secured to the 
Tory Party a twenty years lease of power, but in the hands of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour such an idea has been shown to be 
impracticable. In the hands of these statesmen it has been used 
to bolster up every privilege of the class which they represented, 
and of the other classes with which they were intimately con- 
nected. Whether such an ideal would have been any less 
impracticable in Lord Randolph’s hands may well be doubted. 
At any rate, the recent election shows that the masses of the 
working classes have no faith in an ideal based upon inconsistent 
principles. Of inconsistent conduct, too, Lord Randolph was also 
guilty, and Mr. Churchill seems to think that as such conduct may 
be attributed to the leading men on both sides, this is a sufficient 
excuse. This is a somewhat low view to take, The real reason 
appears to us to be, that by temperament Lord Randolph was 
inclined to Liberalism, but from family and social ties and educa- 
tion was unable to break with his Party. Much as we admire 
Lord Randolph we have not a high opinion of his ideas of political 
morality. In his view all is fair in politics as in love or war. 
For a statesman aspiring to inspire a great Party with high princi- 
ples, to deliberately attribute to his opponents political offences 
which he knew to be unfounded and to be attributal to his own Party, 


1 Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston Churchill. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 2 Vols, 1905. 
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in order to snatch a Party vote, is not our idea of political 
morality. It may be Balfourian; but, as we have just seen, it 
does not even pay in the long run. We are bound to confess tha, 
we cannot always follow Mr. Churchill’s conclusions. For instancet 
he assures us that the Home Rule controversy of 1886 can never 
be resolved. Wherein does this question differ from the cases of 
Catholic emancipation, the great Reform Bill, or the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws which he cites? The opponents of these changes 
stand condemned, he says, at the bar of history. But in the case 
of the corn laws, Mr. Chamberlain and the Tory Party do not 
think so. If Home Rule is established upon the principles of 
local self-government, and if those principles are found by posterity 
to have been sound, then the opponents of this change must stand 
condemned for their baseless opposition. In describing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s capture of the Birmingham Liberal “T'wo Thou- 
sand” Mr. Churchill hes omitted to show the dubious methods and 
breach of faith displayed by Mr. Chamberlain. It was a magnifi- 
cent triumph for Mr. Chamberlain; but it was purchased at 
the expense of his honour, The impractibility of Tory democracy, 
as conceived by Lord Randolph, is well borne out by his final 
breach with Lord Salisbury. As Mr. Churchill so ably points ont, 
it was no mere question of petty national expenditure but a funda- 
mental difference of views. On the one side the fiery leader, with 
bold plans of reform and dreams of change; on the other the old- 
fashioned Conservative statesman, High Churchman, High Tory, 
versed in diplomacy, representative of authority, wary, austere, 
content to govern, and, we may add, sincerely sceptical of 
the ability of any other class but his own to govern. Such a gulf 
could not be bridged. Mr. Churchill has told the story of his 
father’s life faithfully and with a skilful hand, and he has through- 
out left the facts to speak for themselves. But it would not be in 
human nature to conclade his story without some appreciation of 
Lord Randolph’s character as a public man. In a few pages of 
great force and beauty he has given us his estimate, a noble 
tribute worthy of a great Englishman, and none the less worthy 
because it is an expression of filial affection and regard. 

Except to the few who are well conversant with French history, 
the name of La Marquise de Prie evokes no associations ; yet, for 
nearly three years, in spite of the most unscrupulous cabals against 
her, she played as important a part in politics as Mme. de Pompa- 
dour had done ‘in her time. In Madame de Prie (1698—1727),1 
M. H. Thirion, we see her, not as “the forerunner of famine,” and 
“ possessor of the diabolical fascinations which Satan confers on 
his elect ”—-as Michelet would have us believe—but rather the victim 
of her surroundings. She was a daughter of Berthelot de Pléneuf, 


1 Madame de Prie (1698-1727). Par H, Thirion. Paris : Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 
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an army contractor, and she was barely sixteen when her father 
married her to the Marquis de Prie, who was soon afterwards sent 
as Envoy to the Court of Piedmont. Victor Amadeus II. allowed 
himself a liberty of conduct which he would not tolerate in others. 
In spite of the popularity of his lovely wife, de Prie’s mission was a 
failure, and, in 1718, she was sent back to Paris to prepare the way 
for his return. Then a backstairs intrigue threw her into the arms 
of the Duc de Bourbon, to whom she became sincerely attached. 
Five years in Italy had taught her diplomacy as well as music, and 
her influence soon obtained her husband’s recall and the payment 
of his debts. For a time she was the Duke’s adviser; but the 
merriage of Louis XV. with Marie Leczinski brought about her fall. 
She died comparatively poor when only twenty-nine, Two splendid 
heliotype engravings adorn this work, which is a monograph of 
great historical interest. 

Versailles : ce qu'il fut—ce qu'il est—ce qu'il devrait ére) by M. 
Alphonse Bertrand, is a bold appeal to French patriotism to save 
Versailles from destruction. He urges the immediate adoption of 
a plan of restoration, eminently practicable, which should preserve 
this magnificent relic of a glorious past. It seems incredible that 
the only protection against an outbreak of fire is three small hand- 
pumps. Notes and appendices render this brilliant monograph no 
less interesting to the historian than to the architect. 

The sixth edition of Dr. David Murray’s Japan? is enriched with 
a supplementary chapter by Mr. J. R. Longford, formerly British 
Consul at Nagasalti, which describes the events of the fifteen years 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities with Russia. During the long 
course of her history, Japan has only twice been called on to repel 
any serious attempt at invasion. The first was under Kublai Khan, 
who, in 1281, landed on the island of Kyishi a force of 100,000 
men, who were met and routed by Tokimune. With regard to this 
memorable battle, Dr. Murray informs us, in one of his many in- 
teresting footnotes, that there still exist two almost contemporaneous 
pictures representing the chief events in it. 

M. Ivan de Schaeck accompanied the Grand Duke Boris to 
Manchuria in the early days of the Russo-Japanese War, and re- 
mained with him until the birth of an heir to the Russian throne 
necessitated his return home, which took place before the worst 
disasters befell the invaders. Six Mois en Manchourie avec S.A.J. 
Les Grand-duc Boris de Russie* is the diary of a civilian man-of- 
letters who kept his eyes and ears open to all that went on around 
him. The author deplores the lot of the Chinese agriculturists, 


1 Versailles: ce qu'il fut—ce qu'il est—ce qu'il devrait étre. Par Alphonse Bertrand 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
2 Japan. By David Murray, Ph.D,, LL.D. Story of the Nations Series. London: 


T. Fisher Unwin. 
3 Sia Mois en Manchourie avec S.A.I. Le Grand-due Boris de Russie. Par Ivan de 
Schaeck. Paris; Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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who were hopelessly ruined by a quarrel in which they only played 
& passive part: mangés dla sauce japonaise ou & la sauce tartare. Of 
the Japanese he says they are better at defence than attack. At 
the beginning of the war Port Arthur was garrisoned by only 3000 
troops, yet the Japanese delayed operations against it until Stoessel 
had raised the number to 30,000. Again, after the battle of 
Yalou, they might have marched on Lias-Yang and crushed the 
Russian forces. In fact, in M. Schaeck’s opinion, which is shared 
by others, the Japanese lost six months by their supineness. The 
book, which is generously illustrated from photographs taken by 
its author, shows many curious sidelights on the war, and is, 
moreover, very readable. 

The third edition of The Tutorial History of Rome,’ by Messrs. 
A. H. Allcroft and W. F. Mason, has been revised and in part 
re-written by Mr. J. F. Stout, B.A.Camb., in order to bring it into 
accordance with the latest results of research. The sections 
dealing with constitutional history have been entirely re-written, 
and a section on the development of the army inserted. As a 
scholarly compilation, Zhe Tutorial History of Rome is without a 
rival, 

La Colonisation et les Colonies Allemandes,? by M. André 
Chéradame, appears very opportunely now Europe is agitated by 
the burning question as to whether the Berlin Cabinet will remain 
satisfied with her present colonies, which are not only situated in 
tropical regions, but are notoriously unproductive; or, on the other 
hand, seek colonial expansion at the expense of England and 
France. Not long ago Herr von Tattenbuch, the envoy sent by 
William II. to Morocco, sadly admitted at Tangiers that ‘the 
other Powers possess large colonies in which they can favour their 
own commerce by special tarifis, whereas the German colonies are 
both few and small.” Unfortunately if the situation is exceedingly 
grave in South-west Africa, peace has by no means been established 
in East Africa, the Cameroons, and Togo. As to Kiao-Tchéou 
since the defeat of the Russians in the Far East, the Japanese 
might easily seize it by a bold stroke. M. Chéradame has produced 
@ monumental work which no serious statesman can afford to ignore. 
With Teutonic thoroughness he has freely availed himself of the 
practically inexhaustible stores of information afforded by the 
Library attached to the Deutsche Kolonial-Gesellschaft. Neither 
has he withheld the meed of praise from the pioneers in the work 
of German colonisation, nor sought to minimise the results accruing 
to science and civilisation by their successors. The work bristles 
with statistics and is provided with eight coloured plates. 


1 The Tutorial History of Rome. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and W. F. Mason, M.A. 
Third Edition. London: W. B. Clive. 
2 La Colonisation et les Colonies Allemandes. Par André Chéradame. 
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A well-known journalist once observed that whilst in Europe, 
people work in order to live, in the United States people live in 
order to work. However exaggerated this explanation of the 
vaunted superiority of the race may be, M. Anadoli could find no 
better title for his ‘brilliant'monograph than L’Hmpire du Travail,’ 
The fact, however, remains that in America the economical 
conditions are such that unless a man works he must needs perish. 
M. Anadoli regards the Irish element as sufficiently important to 
retard for an indefinite period an intimate alliance between 
America and Great Britain. He is almost persuaded that the freedom 
from the superannuated tradition of the Roman Curia enjoyed, as 
@ condition of its development, by the Catholic Hierarchy of America, 
will ultimately have a reactionary influence—inu the words of Max 
Leclerc: [influence latine cessara de dominer incontestée dans 
VEglise; Vinfluence anglo-saxonne s'y fera une place envahissante et 
histoire du monde en pourra étre déviée. To English readers the 
most informative chapters are those on Canada, Spanish America, 
and Imperialism and the Future of the American Republic. 


THE DRAMA. 


The Faithless Favowrites* is perhaps well termed a “ mixed 
tragedy,” and the commingling of unexpected ingredients is at first 
rather alarming, To attempttowritefaithfully and consistently of an 
entirely remote period is at all times anambitious and difficult task; 
and certainly in this work, which deals with the junketings and 
intrigues—not to speak of the murders and sudden deaths—of the 
Court of Edgar the Saxon, Mr. Edwin Sauter does not convince us of 
his ability to appreciate the atmosphere of the period that he aims at 
depicting. Inthe sayings of these merry Saxon thanes there is a 
something which recalls the rollicking times of Falstaff rather than the 
sombre barbarisms of that weird past. “Zounds” ill accords with 
“ By Thor I hear the ring of steel!” The frequency of “ haloo’s” 
and “ what ho’s is distinctly irritating ; one feels about to meet such 
old friends as “Gadzooks” and “Odsbodikins.” Dunstan of 
Canterbury, an austere prelate, is depicted, early in the tragedy, as 
quaffing merry toasts from raw human skulls, and playfully 
extracting a worm from his gruesome goblet in order to emphasise 

his opinion of the certainty of doom. There are certain passages 


1 L’Empire du Travail. La Vie aux Etats-Unis, Par Anadoli. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et. Cie. 

2 The Faithless Favourite: A Mixed Tragedy. By Edwin Sauter. Saint Louis : 
Published by the Author. 
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which would have gladdened the heart. of Miss Henrietta Petowker 
of the Theatre Royal. Her poor “ Blood-drinker ” would quite find 
the wind taken from his eails. The author follows the unusual: 
course of printing an apology, which he calls a post-face ; or,a Bolus 
for digestion, at the end of his drama, and takes care to 
explain that he fears not. the unkind breeze of levity and mis- 
conception. This makes it all the more considerate’ of him when 
he gives no less than 102 reasons why his effort may be slated. 
Schediasm consists of scrappy and often unwise aphorisms, which 
might be described as “ jottings and tittlings.” They are not-free- 
from: coarseness. ‘The memory of Martin Tupper is still green— 
and clean. 





BELLES LETTRES: 


In Ames Celtes} M.M. R. Monlaur in exquisite language paints 
for us a series of vivid pictures of; legendary Armorica at the end 
of the fifth century, when the. people oscillated between the ruth- 
less paganism, in which they had been bred, and Christianity, to. 
which they were, for the most part, only externally converted. The 
death of Rhuys by the knife of the last Druid so maddens the 
king’s daughter that she unlocks ‘the flood-gates that whelm the city 
of Ys in the waves. Amidst the welter of barbarism, the figure 
of St. Gwennolé emerges sweet and serene; the wild beasts of the 
forest grow tame at his voice, whilst man turns away impatiently: 
from. his teaching. 

The connection between a hydropathic establishment and the 
seven-headed monster slain by Hercules would seem to the lay mind 
about as remote as that said to exist between the moon and green 
cheese. However, in Jock and I and the Hydra,’ by Miss M. Ellen 
Thonger, the incongruity disappears, and we have a really charming 
love-story told in the prattle of a wilful but affectionate little girl, 
observant, yet without a trace of precocity. The author evidently 
possesses an intimate insight into the workings ofa child’s mind. 
This pretty book deserves. more notice than it is likely to receive in 
an age of. inconsequent and febrile activity. 

Mr. John. K., Leys is a prolific writer of frankly sensational 
fiction. In The Broken Fetter,® which we are told is the sacrosanct 
symbol of the Nihilist party, the reader finds himself in an atmo- 
sphere reeking with plots and counter-plots around the person and 

1 Ames Celtes. Par M. Reynés Monlaur. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 


2 Jock and I and the Hydra. By M. Ellen Thonger. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
3 The Broken Fetter. By John K. Leys. London: Digby, Long & Ce. 
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property of a Polish nobleman, by the treachery of a cousin lan- 
guishing in a Russian prison. The interest of the story is well 
sustained to the end. 

Don Quixote has been translated again and again into nearly 
every civilised language, and it is really no easy matter to offer 
anything new in that respect. Den sinnrike Junkern Don Quijote, 
by Professor Edward Lidforss, Ph.D., the learned and accomplished 
librarian of the Nobel Institute, offers, however, many original 
features. In the first place, he always finds the exact Swedish 
equivalent of the humorous and comic passages in the text; his 
renderings of the Spanish folk-speech are simply masterly. But, 
most important of all, and unlike the majority of translators, he 
does not slur over difficulties, but grapples with them until he has 
completely overcome them. His notes, which are brief and to the 
point, will be found of great use to students, The Swedish version 
of Don Quixote has not its equal in any other literature, 

The Schoolmaster’s Yea-Book and Directory, 1906,? follows closely 
the lines laid down in previous issues. The only novel feature of 
special importance is the list, compiled from English and American 
journals, of articles on educational subjects published during the 
year. The information, too, under Education Committees is much 
more complete than hitherto. It would be a waste of words to 
dilate on the merits of a work which should be in the hands of 
every master in secondary schools. 

When Stephen Ingestre, in A Pilgrim of Love, abruptly pro- 
posed to Geraldine Hilton, who was desperately enamoured of him, 
his offer was rejected with equal abruptness because the lady sus- 
pected that it had been made out of pity. Ingestre receives his 
eongé with provoking calmness and starts for the Continent, whither 
Geraldine, who realises that life without him is scarcely worth 
living, follows in hot pursuit. In the course of her “ pilgrimage” 
she drifts into an engagement with an impoverished French aris- 
tocrat and an English nobleman respectively. Much of the 
interest in the book is due to the ingenuity displayed by this un- 
conventional heroine in extricating herself from embarrassing 
situations. 

In A Girl from Bohemia,t Mr. Edgar Swan shows some 
acquaintance with the seamy side of music-hall life, as well as with 
the difficulties and disappointments that beset an obscure singer of 
great promise at the outset of his career. It is refreshing to meet 
in fiction with a hero possessing a baritone voice. 


Den Sinnrike Junkern Don Quijote af La Mancha. Ofversatt af Edvard Lidforss. 
Stockholm : Fahlcrantz & Co. 

2 The Schoolmaster’s Year-Book and Directory, 1906. London : Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 

8 A Pilgrim of Love. By Henriette Taubman-Goldie. London : Digby, Long & Oo. 

4 A Girl from Bohemia. By Edgar Swan. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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Priscilla Bagglecote, the miller’s proud and handsome daughter, 
who is the heroine of The Bondage of God,} finds herself, at the 
opening of the story, virtually engaged to the son of the upstart 
now in possession of the lands which had once belonged to 
her forefathers. But her fancy is only attracted. The passionate 
declaration of her humble and hitherto ignored lover, following 
closely on the mysterious tragedy of her father’s death, awakes a 
response inher heart. The chapter describing this incident is one 
of extraordinary power. Miss Emily Pearson-Finnemore is a writer 
of unusual distinction, and we have no hesitation in classing The 
Bondage of God with the best stories that have appeared during the 
past twelve months. 





POETRY. 


Like its predecessors, 4 Book of Verses,2 by Mr. Arthur L. 
Salmon, is distinguished by spiritual insight and subtle crafteman- 
ship. The strongest poem in this little book is Christendom : 


“ Tgnoring while we hail Him Lord, 
e take; we perish with the sword ; 
We seek with all our wealth and skill 
For greater potency to kill, 


All things for Him we will fulfil, 

Save do the dictates of His will; 

He is our Master and our Lord— 
Rejected, worshipped, crown’d, ignored.” 


But the shafts of his irony are aimed at the worldlings and hypo- 
crites who smugly profess the creed of Christ—not against him 
who has 


‘‘ the secret and the key, 
Seeing the thing they cannot see.” 


The abiding presence of the dead, which is the obsession of the 
genuine Celt, pursues him : 


“ Ghosts of the dead abide with me 
By night and day continually ; 
In all I do and all I will, 
Ghosts of the dead are with me still.” 





oa Bondage of God. By Emily Pearson-Finnemore. London: Digby, Long 
and Co. 

2 A Book of Verses. By Arthur L. Salmon. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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Pleading, again, is full of wistful music and suggestiveness : 


“ Will you come homeward from the hills of Dreamland, 
Home in the dusk, and speak to me again ? 
Tell me the stories that I am forgetting, 
Quicken my hope, and recompense my pain ?” 


Those who have appreciated The Parson and the Clerk in West 
Country Ballads will not be disappointed with its dramatic treat- 
ment in the present booklet. The time has arrived, we think, 
for Mr. Salmon to publish a collected edition of his poems now 
scattered over several volumes, 

There is no reason that we know of why a rationalist should not 
be a poet if he is endowed with feeling and imagination, but it is 
difficult to express rationalism by itself in poetry.1 Mr. Allsopp is 
at his best when singing of the perennial themes of nature and 
love, and the haunting thought of death adds pathos and tender- 
ness as we Often find in the poems of William Morris, but we cannot 
admire Mr. Allsopp’s too realistic reminders of sin and disease. We 
can highly commend two sonnets in this little volume, My Religion, 
and Herbert Spencer. 





ART, 


The importance of Mr, Marion Crawford’s Gleanings from Venetian 
History” is very serious and a little complicated. It is an art- 
work, because its author is an artist in story-telling and romance ; 
and because it has been plentifully illustrated by Mr, Joseph 
Pennell, one of the best living artists for rendering the vital 
impression of historic places in black and white. Arcades ambo / 
And the history of Venice is so i!] known, although every one has, 
or feels obliged to pretend to have, a lasting love for the scenes of 
her history. For a thousand years Venice existed beautifully and 
adventurously, and once at least she turned the tide of the world’s 
onward course; and she finally exteriorised herself in’ the most 
glorious school of painting the world has yet produced. Butshe 
never found utterance in words that could be written down, her 
Fra Paolo Sarpi forming scant literature. Also, she has found 
as yet no compelling historian, like Gibbon or Macaulay. So, just 
as what we—the English people—know of knights and crusaders 
has filtered down to us through the brain of Walter Scott, what we 


1 Life and Death. Sonnets and Lyrics. By Henry Allsopp. London: Watts 
and Co. 

2 Gleanings from Venetian History. By Francis Marion Crawford. With Illustra- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. Two Volumes. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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love in Venice is that which has been made parti-coloured and 
splendid by passing through the stained-glass imaginations of 
Shakespeare, Byron, Ruskin, and in a few broken lights of that 
Camberwell Dissenter, Robert Browning. But who, except the 
student, has any connected idea of Venetian history, with its 
poignant human interest from the first huddling together of 
fugitives for safety on the sandbank islands of the lagoon? Mr. 
Marion Crawford, modestly disclaiming the writing of history, has 
told the whole story most interestingly for us, the profane, without 
interest in dry-as-dust foreign research. No one could be better 
fitted for the work. A dweller in Italy from childhood, with full, 
every-day, intimate knowledge of its race and memories and under- 
standing sympathy with its language and religion, he has nothing 
of Goethe’s “ Shrewd Sir Philistine who all his life on the outside 
passes.” And he has the habit of telling stories, whose popularity — 
long continued is a proof of their good reading. Step by step, Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, who has caught from Whistler the knack of look- 
ing at old cities, flashes upon us an instantaneous impression of 
what is left visibly from this world of long ago. Even the 
student, who wishes to go further, will find in these two volumes a 
clear mapping out of the course whoever would understand the 
story of Venice must follow. To take a sample chapter—the 
chapters follow in order of time and form a real history complete 
from the fugitives from Aquileia a.p, 421 to the end of Venice the 
Republic when Bonaparte handed her over to Austria in 1797— 
“ Venice and Constantinople” brings back gorgeous chronicles that 
concern the world, but have somehow dropped from the historic 
consciousness. To Englishmen the plain talk about | Giordano 
Bruno's private character may come with a shock after his partisan 
glorification ; Mr, Crawford also does not appreciate at its value 
his ‘‘ Ultimate Philosophy of Being,” which even a profligate might 
think out. But this, and a few other chance opinions, are of little 
matter in two volumes of bright, trustworthy narration, punctuated 
delightfully with pictures, 

‘‘ There be islands in the Central Sea, whose waters are bounded 
by no shore, and where no ships come—this is the faith of their 
people”; and Lord Dunsany has written it out, with illustrations 
by S. H. Sime, in a volume as curious as The Gods of Pegana,! 
which it describes. From the frontispiece we see that Pegana is a 
land of European vision through Japan-ising glasses, while the text 
is redolent of Brahma. People without clothes lie about on flowery 
swards where it must always be afternoon, looking out upon Fra 
Angelico trees and a Chinese lake, into which a fountain squirts 
from the clouds down, and not from the waterup. Slid, who isa 
“a small god,” and so prayable-to, sits cross-legged by a Buddha 


1 The Gods of Pegina. By Lord Dunsany. London: Elkin Mathews. 
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on the hale of bubbles cast up by the waves of the sea. Hish, the 
Lord of Silence, creepeth from the Aubrey Beardsley forest; 
Mung, with his dry sides beneath a shroud, sticks out a slab hand 
above the Beast of Mung, who is a terrible composite of toad and 
bulldog. “It”—“the Thing that sits behind the gods "—is 
pleasanter, but equally indescribable, “ whose book is the Scheme 
of things.” There are eight of these inset plates, very rich and rare ; 
and there are more than as many ideas, which is a great deal now- 
adays in any book about gods, whether of Pagana or elsewhere. 

A new edition of Professor Church’s Precious Stones,) considered 
in their scientific and artistic relations, is very welcome. It is 
twenty-four years since the first edition appeared in connection 
with the revised Catalogue of the Townshend Collection, and its 
utility has been greatly enhanced. The present issue represents a 
thoroughly revised edition, and is of great interest to the many 
persons who desire to know something scientifically and well about 
its subject, so full of beauty in art, poetry, history, romance, as well 
as in the collections which display the precious stones. 

During past years we have often had occasion to call attention 
to the general excellence and handiness of Messrs. Bell’s English 
and Foreign Cathedral series, Southwark Cathedral,? from the be- 
ginnings with the priory of St. Mary Overie, through St. Saviour’s, 
down to the present-day diocese, in text and illustration is quite 
up to the standard of this convenient series, 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, joint author with his father of the 
highly prized Comparative History of Architecture, reprints a paper 
read before the University Extension Guild on Architecture and its 
Place in a Liberal Education? Its list of examples by Styles of 
English Architecture in London Buildings is a fine sample of 
enlightened University extension. 

1 Precious Stones. By A. H. Church, F.R.S. London: South Kensington Board 
of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

2 Southwark Cathedral, By George Worley. London: George Bell & Sons. 


% Architecture and its Place in a Liberal Education. By Banister F. Fletcher, 
¥.R.1.B.A. London: B. T. Batsford. 
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